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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 55.—No. 38. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1877. 


PRICE { % ee jo 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Guver the Direction of Messrs. A. anv S. Gatti. 


EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 
Conductor... —... be Signor ARDITI. 


° ARTISTS. 
Mdlle IDA CRISTINO, Mdlle LUCIA RAJMONDI. 
Miss GIULIA WARWIOK, Mdme OSBORNE WILLIAMS, and 
Miss ANNIE BUTTERWORTH. 
Signor GIANINI, Signor MEDICA, Mr 0. ABEROROMBIE, 
; and Mr F. H. OELLI. 
Mdlle POMMEREUL gg teense - 
M. Henet Kerrey _.. tae eae A ite 
Mr Howarp REYNOLDS re ; Cornet-ti- Pistons, 
M. ANTOINE BOUMAN ... 9. os. see, tee, eee Violoncellist. 
BAND OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS under the direction of 
Mr FRED. GODFREY. 


.. Mr A. BURNETT. |. 
... M. MARLOIS. 


Violinist, 
Pianist. 


Accompanist ... rr 7 


Wepnespay next, BEETHOVEN NIGHT. © minor Symphony, and Piano- 
forte Concerto, No. 5, in E flat. Farpay next, BALLAD NIGHT. Miss Gruta 
Warwick, Miss ANNIE BUTTERWORTH, Mr C. ABERCROMBIE, Mr F. H. CELLI. 


M. MAUREL (the celebrated Primo-Baritone of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden) will make his first appearance at these 
Concerts Fi 4 - ‘ ie «-- Bept. 29. 


DECORATIONS BY DAYES & CANEY. 
REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 
Box Office open Daily from Ten till Five. 
Manager, Mr J. RUSSELL. if 


(j4RL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—THEATRE ROYAL, 
GLASGOW, Every Evening. London, Adelphi Theatre, Feb. 11th, 1878. 








“(WA HOURS AT HAME.”—Sr Jamzs’s Hatt, Twelve 
" Nights only, commencing Monpay, 24th September. Every Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday at Eight. Mr KENNEDY, the Scottish 
Vocalist, will give his entertainments on the SONGS OF SCOTLAND, assisted 
by the following members of his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano ; Miss 
arjory Kennedy, Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, 
nor; Mr James Kennedy, Baritone. Change of ones each evening. 
Tickets, 3s,, 28,, and 1s,, at Austin’s, and principal musicsellers, 


“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 


NEW SONG BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, a 
London: CrAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 
“ After so Long,” “My White Rose,” “Ronald 





By the sam 
and'f,” &e. ac. oe 


'‘HE MUSIC TRADE REVIEW (price 4d.), a Monthly 

Newspaper devoted to the interests of Pianoforte and Musical Instrument 
Makers, Pub! ishers, the Profession, Artists, Amateurs, and the General Public, 
will be published in the course of October.—Editorial, Advertisement, and Pub- 
lishing Offices, 1, Raquet Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 








Just Published. 
DEDIcATED To 81g ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 


(jATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Song. Words by Herrick. 

‘ Music by ELENA Norton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 

244, Regent Street, W. Where may be obtained, composed by ELENA NoRTON, 
IN 4 VALLEY FAR AWAY” (“MAURYA VAWN ASTHORE”), 4s, 





BR F°6: F aL P A LA. C'S 


SATURDAY CONCERTS AND AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1877-78. 


The Twenty-second Series of the Saturda Concerts will commence on the 
6th OcropEeR. There will be Twenty-five Concerts in all—eleven a 
— after Christmas, on the following dates, commencing eaclt day at 
o'clock :— 

1877. Oct. 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th. 1878, MaRcH 2nd, oth, tn, 23rd, 
» Nov. 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 30th. 
», DEC. lst, 8th, 15th. » APRIL 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, 
1878. FEB. 9th, 16th, 23rd. » May 4th, llth. 

Mr Manns’s Benerit OonceERT will take place on the 18th May, 

The Band and Chorus will be of the same strength and efficiency as in former 
Seasons. — . 
Conductor ... Mr Aveust Manns, 

Transferable Stalls for the Twenty-five Concerts, Two Guineas : Nupabered 
Stall for a Single Concert, Half-a-Crown; Gallery Seats, unnum 7 One 
Shilling—all exclusive of admission to the Palace. 


In announcing the Twenty-second Series of the Saturday Concerts the Directors 
beg to state that the programmes will be sel , as before, with the desire to 
present the old-established and ever-fresh favourites of the orchestra with all 
attainable excellence of performance,-and also to bring forward such novelties as 
from their known merit or from the reputation of the composer, may claim to be 
iutroduced or vy or pe an English audience. The experience of many years 
has shown that Beethoven's works possess an inexhaustible attraction for all 
classes of concert-goers ; the number of his Symphonies will therefore be 
~~ performed during the series, together with Overtures, Concertos, and other ” 
pieces of that immortal com r. Of Mozart, two Symphonies are proposed, 
the well-known and favourite E flat, and that in D—styled the “‘ Hafner”— 
which would be equally favourite if it were equally well known, and which has 
not been played at these concerts since 1865 ; also a set of Variations for Strings 
and Horns, recently revived by the Vienna Philharmonic with great success. 
Of Haydn, the Grand Sraeeey in B flat, No. 9 of the Salomon set, and that in 
G, quaintly known as Letter V, last played here in 1872. Of Schubert, it is 
intended — to have recourse to those MS. treasures which were acquired by 
the Crystal Palace Company in 1868, and have not yet been exhausted ; to repeat 
the ic Symphony, last played in 1871, and to perform that in B flat (No. 2), 
which has not yet been 
Italian Symphony, the 


iven in public. Of Mendelssohn, the ever-fresh 
y eat the music to Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and a Fugue for Strings from a MS. Symphony, not before per- 
formed. Of aoa eggs Peey Symphonies in E flatand D minor. Of Ro i 


the Ballet Music from Mosé in kgitto, a novelty to most English ears. of 
Sterndale Bennett, the music to Ajaz (his last work), the May Queen, and 
one of the Pianoforte Concertos. Of Berlioz, the Sinfonie caractéristique, 
Harold en Italie,founded on Byron’s Childe Harold—for the first time at these 
Concerts. 

Reverting to the older classics, it is intended to bring forward a Concerto by 
Sebastian Bach, for solo Violin, two Flutes, and Orchestra, probably never 
before performed in thiscountry ; and by Handel, a Grand Concerto (the Sym- 
phony of Handel’s day), No, 12, fer full Orchestra, and the Concerto, No. 2, for 
solo Oboe and Orchestra, both of which are virtually novelties in the modern 
concert-room. Also, by Purcell, ‘‘ The Yorkshire Feast Song,” for Solos, Chorus, 
and Orchestra, as published by the Purcell Society—the production of which last 
season, though announced, was unavoidably postponed, owing to the parts not 
being ready. 

Of the com 
Professor 
Sacred Drama (in other words, the Oratorio) of Hezekiah (for the first time); by 
Sir Julius Benedict, a Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, and the Over- 
ture to the Prince of Homburc; by Mr Prout, a new M8. Symphony in G 
minor ; and by Mr Arthur Sullivan (for the first in London), his new Inci- 
dental Music to Shakspere’s Henry VII/. 

Also a new Concert Overture by Mr C. V. Stanford ; Mr Gadsby’s Overture 
to Andromeda, and Choruses from Alcestis, &c., &c. 

Brahms’ Symphony, which was produced in MS. with so much favour at the 
close of last season, and is now printed, will be repeated ; also his “‘ Song of 
Destiny,” and his Variations on a Theme of Haydn’s, neither of which has been 
given here since 1875. Of Raff, the ‘‘ Waldsinfonie” (‘In the forest”) has been 
selected, a werk not yet produced at these Concerts. Of Liszt, a Rha ie 
(No. 4) for full Orchestra, equally new to this country. Of Rubinstein, we 
shall repeat the Ocean Symphony ; and of Wagner, the Waliwren Ritt, and the 
Death Music from the Ring of the Nibelung, and also, for the first time, the 
Introduction to the Third Act of the Meistersinger. Of Reinecke, an orchestral 
“In Memoriam,” as yet new to England; and of Hoffman and Goldmark, 
two rising stars of Germany, specimens will be given, including the ‘‘ Landliche 
Hochzeit,” or ‘‘Country Wedding,” of the latter, an orchestral work of great 
interest. 

Of Saint-Saéns, it is intended to produce La Rouet d’Omphale and La 
Jeunesse d’ Hercule, two orchestral works of which report speaks highly. Of 


[Continued on next page,) 


rs of our own day, we hope to include a new Cantata by 
acfarren, entitled Zhe Lady of the Lake; by Mr Hatton, the 
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[Crystal Palace Advertisement,—See preceding page.) 
Gounod, the Ballet and other pieces from Cing-Mars, Of Verdi, the Requien ; 
and of Costa, “The Dream,” a Serenata, not performed here since 1858, &e., &. 

The Subscribers are respectfully informed that, in addition to the Compositions 
named in the above résumé, many others—both established favourites and novelties 
—will be inserted as opportunity offers. 

The OrcHESTRA will be maintained at its well-known standard of efficiency, 
under the following able Principals, several of whom will perform Solos during 
the series of Coricerts :— ' 

First Violins—J. Watson; Second Violins—A. REYNOLDS; Violas—VAN 
HAaMME; ‘Oelli—R. REED; Contra-Bassi—PRoGatzky ; Flute—ALFRED WELLS; 
Oboe—DvuBrvcg; Clarionet—CLInToN ; Bassoon—WorTron ; Horn—WENDLANDT ; 
Trumpet—WILMoRE; Trombones—CHaATTaway and PuaseEy ; Drums—J. SMITH. 


Engagements will, as in former years, be made with the most eminent 
Artists of London and the Continent, and the Subscribers may rest assured that 
every effort will be made to maintain the Concerts at the same point of interest 
and efficiency which has a their favour in former seasons. 

order, 
. 8, FLOOD PAGE, Secretary and Manager. 

September, 1877. 





“ KILLARNEY.” 
i DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batrsr’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Uckfield, September 27th. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


\ R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
‘““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Dome, Brighton, next 


week, 








“THE MESSAGE.” 


h R SIDNEY TOWER will sing Brumenrnat’s Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at Mrs John Macfarren’s Vocal and Instrumental 
Concert, at Stratford, Essex, Tuesday, 2nd October. 


“MHOU ART MY DREAM.”—This. new and charming 
Melody, by Cartt ZOELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 





\ R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ienack Grpsonn’s 
last most successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor Tito 
Marte’s “‘ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. 


“MARY, DEAR.” 


“} ARY, DEAR.” By Grover. Sung with great success 
Bt by Mr Gerard Coventry at the Granville Marina, Price 3s. Published 
by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson at her Concert in 8t James’s Hall. 
The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera), London: 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. 

Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 

Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s. 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s. DUNCAN 





Poetry by the late Drsmonp 
Sung by Mdlle Sophie Léwe at the 
London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 


ONDO JOYEUX. Pour le Pianoforte. Par Cu. Hersvrn. 


Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


STAEB-GAZIN G. Song. Composed by Wir. H. 
CumMINGs. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Btreet, W. 

LTROVATORE. A brilliant Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 


Composed by Franz ROSENFELD. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published. 
HERE SAT ON THE LINDEN TREE. Song. The 
Words by DieTMAR von Aste. The Music by W. F. Banks, Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


EMORY. Song. The Words by R. Harr, Esq. The 
Music by W. F. Banks. Price 3s. London: Dunca} Ison & Co. 
244, Regent treet, w. ndon: Duncan Davison & Co., 








Just Published. 


SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 


Musique de L. Bapta. 


| Fe NUIT 
4 Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. TAGLIAFICo. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 


URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by HENRY BAKER. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





Just Published. ; 

| E TRUE AS I AM TRUE. (“THE FORGET-ME- 

NOT.”) Sung wy Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise Gage. The Music by 

LILLIE ALBRECHT. Priceds. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


PWCORDIS Cot Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
MippLesex Hosprrai, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumenta! Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
o 





Ricorpi's GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of his own publications, 
5s. net. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 
py ARTED, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for a 
country parish, three miles from a town. Organ by Willis. A fair 
opening for tuition in the neighbourhood. Write, stating salary required, to 
Vicar, Davidstow, Camelford. 


\ R T. HARPER’S TOUR in the Provinces will continue 
I during the Autumn and Winter. Vocalists—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr Kenningham, Mr Thurley Beale. Solo Trumpet—Mr Harper. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr Fountain Meen. The above artists can be engaged for 
oratorios and miscellaneous concerts.—Address 5, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


\ R W. COURTNEY and Momz LOUISE GAGE (Mrs 

CourTNEY) beg to announce that during their stay in Italy all letters 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, Holland Road, Ken- 
sington. 


\ DLLE IDA CORANT requests that all Communications 
Bi respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HeALry, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs DUNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 

















IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 
London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Opera, Concerts, or Lessons, can be addressed to Signor Bonertt, 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. 
M* SHAKESPEARE begs to announce his Removal to 
13, Alexander Square, South Kensington, where all communications 
concerning concerts, oratorios, &c., may "be addressed. 





THE MDLLES BADIA are at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 

MENTS for prvate or: public concerts. All communications to be 
addressed to Duncan Davison & Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


| Server LANGUAGE.—Signor CONTI (a Tuscan) 

teaches ITALIAN either for Public Examinations or Simple Pronunciation. 
Visits any 
Sloane 








His pupils have more than doubled the necessary marks to qualify. 
direction of London. Address at any date, 19, Sloane Terrace, 
Square. 


) OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 

Accompaniment) ou Piano seul, Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons 
Prosper Sarnron, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre), Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS. —WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFtnt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 


25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


Price List free on application. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” .... ase re a 

“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lroyp 

“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFORD MoRGAN _ ... sep ves 

“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss EpirH WYNNE... ee 

“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD Mor@AN... 

“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI ~a ie wa “in eds 

“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” | by Signor Fo 

*“ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr LEWIs THoMas 

“A MOTHER’S LOVE”... sa sl coe een sa 

“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” vie woe at ous see aes 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the Times. ) 
Leeds, Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

The success of the Festival three years ago—first since the not- 
forgotten meeting of 1858, when the new Town Hall was solemnly 
opened in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, and the conductor 
was the late Sterndale Bennett, who composed his universally 
popular May Queen for the occasion—led to a proposition that it 
should be constituted triennial. This being unanimously approved, 
the second ‘‘Leeds Triennial Musical Festival” was announced in 
due time, and the rehearsals for most of the principal works 
included in the programme, occupying the whole of Monday 
morning and evening and Tuesday up to 3 p.m., have already been 
held. 

Besides the attraction belonging to performances for the greater 
part of unsurpassed excellence, the fact that the profits go to the aid 
of the medical charities of the town—the General Infirmary, the 
Public Dispensary, the House of Recovery or Fever Hospital, and 
the Hospital for Women and Children—gives to the Leeds Festival 
a special claim to consideration. In 1874, £1,000 was divided among 
them, and it is hoped that the issue of this fresh experiment may 
lead to equally advantageous results. With a fund of £11,000, 
guaranteed by between 300 and 400 gentlemen, the ‘Executive 
Committee ”—themselves all guarantors—have solid ground to work 
upon, and it is believed that their arrangements have afforded 
general satisfaction. They have engaged an orchestra of more than 
100 performers, nearly all well-known artists, with Sir Michael 
Costa (which means experienced generalship) as conductor in chief, 
the direction of two new works composed expressly for the Festival, 
for reasons that have been more than once explained, being confided 
to other hands. The leading ‘‘ vocalists,” comprising Mdlle Albani, 
Mdmes Edith Wynne, Osgood, and Sinico (sopranos) ; Mdme Patey, 
Mdlle Redeker, and Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke (contraltos) ; Messrs E. 
Lloyd and W. Shakespeare (tenors) ; Signor Foli, Messrs C. Tovey 
and Santley (basses), make up as strong and as efficient a force as 
could be desired. Last, and by no means least, we have the chorus 
of Yorkshire voices, the effect of whose singing in 1874 is still 
vividly remembered, and who will enjoy chances enough this week 
of maintaining their acknowledged supremacy. They now consist of 
78 sopranos, 41 contraltos, 39 altos, 76 tenors, and 68 basses—in all 
300 and upwards, among them being some 40 or 50 ‘‘amateurs,” 
who, in these parts, where choral singing, especially of sacred 
music, is studied with such persistent love and ardour, are not a bit 
the worse for being only amateurs. They will have to be proved in 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Walpurgis Night, Handel’s Solomon, J. 8. 
Bach’s Magnificat in D, Mozart’s Requiem, and Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, besides Mr Walter Austin’s dramatic cantata, The 
Fire King, and Professor Macfarren’s new oratorio, Joseph, even a 
greater trial of their strength than his John the Baptist, with which, 
at the last Festival, they so fairly won distinction. That they will 
again come forth with honour from the ordeal, few are inclined to 
doubt. Noblesse oblige, and the Yorkshire chorus singers have 
earned a repute that cannot afford to be trifled with. 

All the works above named have been rehearsed in whole or in 
part, and more than ordinary care was bestowed by Sir Michael 
Costa on the Magnificat of Bach and the Requiem of Mozart. The 
rehearsal of Mr Austin’s cantata was directed by Mr Wingham, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and that of Professor Macfarren’s oratorio 
—to which also the utmost attention has been naturally given, as to 
the chief novelty of the Festival—by Mr Walter Cecil Macfarren, 
who did so much last year at Birmingham towards the adequate per- 
formance and genuine success of his eminent brother’s second 
oratorio, The Resurrection. 

As a brief outline of the leading features announced in the week’s 
programme has already appeared in The Times, recapitulation now 
1s uncalled for ; but it is fair to add that the selections for the two 
miscellaneous evening concerts offer both variety and interest. 
While the entertainment of those who chiefly delight in operatic airs 
and ballads indiscriminate is well looked after, and good opportunities 





of winning applause are vouchsafed to the principal vocalists, 
there is also some more substantial matter for the consideration of 
amateurs who care not much more greatly for such things than did 
Othello for music ‘‘that might be heard.” Joachim Raff’s symphony 
in G minor (decidedly his best), with such a magnificent orchestra 
as that under Sir Michael Costa’s control, will be heard with more 
than curiosity, and so will the late Sir Sterndale Bennett’s poetic 
and beautiful overture, Die Waldnymphe—both included in Friday’s 
programme. Uptothis time we are promised, as far as the weather 
is concerned, another Gloucester week. If the promise holds 
out, so much the better for the second ‘ Leeds Triennial Festival.” 
A worthier commencement of the Festival than to-day’s Elijah 
could not possibly have been desired. Two performances of this 
most popular of modern oratorios can alone in our remembrance be 
compared with it—that of 1846, when Elijah was first produced at 
Birmingham und:r the direction of Mendelssohn himself, and that 
of 1855, at anot:.cr Birmingham Festival, with Mr Costa, now Sir 
Michael Costa, as conductor. That any one fortunate enough to 
have been present on these memorable occasions can have forgotten 
the impression created is not likely ; and when it is added that the 
performance of to-day was in most respects on a par with either of 
them, it may be readily understood that nothing short of first-rate 
excellence distinguished it from beginning to end. All that had 
been predicated of the Leeds chorus was fully carried out. But to 
speak in general terms—from the opening of the impressive and 
masterly orchestral interlude, separating the prophecy of the three 
years’ drought, ‘‘ As God the Lord of Israel liveth,” from the chorus 
of the distressed and supplicating multitude, ‘‘ Help, Lord !—wilt 
Thou quite destroy us?” the conviction that a performance of more 
than ordinary merit would ensue seemed to be regarded as a matter 
of course. Sir Michael Costa was in his happiest mood ; and this 
was manifested, over and over again, by the uniform adherence to 
Mendelssohn’s own tempi in chorus after chorus, air after air, and so 
forth. More strictly followed they could not have been. The tran- 
quil choruses, to which a subdued utterance and rigid attention to 
light and shade are indispensable, were not less satisfactory than 
those fiercer outbursts which call imperatively for precision of attack, 
boldness of delivery, and marked accentuation. The result through: 
out was a choral interpretation of Mendelssohn’s noblest composition, 
not less congenial in a poetic than satisfactory in a mechanical sense. 
When the glorious climax to Part 1, ‘Thanks be to God! He laveth 
the thirsty land,” was over, a burst of applause (up to this point 
applause having been judiciously dispensed with) testified to the un- 
qualified delight of an audience little short of 2,000 in number—an 
audience crowding the vast hall in every part. Here one might 
have thought the climax had been reached. Not so, however. The 
choral singing in the second part was in no way inferior to that 
which uniformly marked the first; and from ‘‘ Be not afraid ” to 
‘Then shall your light shine forth,” the emphatic peroration, there 
was scarcely a point open to unfavourable criticism. Sopranos, 
contraltos, altos, tenors, and basses vied with other, not so much in 
friendly rivalry as in a determined resolve to produce a perfectly 
harmonious combination, so as to render the text of Mendelssohn 
just as Mendelssohn would have rejoiced to hear it. And they 
succeeded—higher praise than which could hardly be accorded to 
these enthusiastic Yorkshire singers. The leading vocal parts in 
Elijah were one and all assigned to artists who knew how to appre- 
ciate and interpret them. Mr Santley, who sang the music of the 
Prophet from the introductory recitative to the final air which 
precedes the chorus describing Elijah’s ascent to Heaven in a fiery 
chariot, has seldom exhibited his remarkable declamatory powers 
and his mastery over all the gradations of expression to more signal 
advantage. Mr Edward Lloyd undertook all the most important 
music allotted to the tenor voice, and was equally fortunate in the two 
airs which give deep significance to a part otherwise comparatively 
subordinate. In the first part of the oratorio—if oratorio this 
Biblic musical drama may justly be styled—Mdme Edith 
Wynne was soprano, and that rising young singer Mrs Mudie- 
Bolingbroke, contralto, The former created her strongest 
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impression in the duet between the Widow and Elijah, the 
introductory solo of which, ‘‘What have I to do with thee, 
O man of God?” was rendered with truly impassioned feeling. The 
latter showed genuine taste in her delivery of her plaintive air, 
‘*Woe unto them who forsake Him,” which comes immediately 
after the furious denunciation of the Prophet, ‘‘Is not His word 
like a fire?” In the second part the soprano was Mdlle Albani, 
who gave the superb admonition, ‘‘Hear ye, Israel,” better, if 
possible, with more resolute expression, more careful observance of 
detail, than at Gloucester a fortnight since, and in the magnificent 
Sanctus, ‘‘Holy, holy, holy !’’ created the same impression as before. 
Mdme Patey, the contralto, among other things, sang the consoling 
and truly devotional air, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” so well that there 
was an unmistakable desire on the part of the audience to hear it 
again, but Sir Michael Costa, with the judgment for which he is 
deservedly noted, lent an unwilling ear to the demand, and went on 
directly with the exquisitely melodious chorus, ‘He that shall 
endure to the end shall be saved,” which is as_ legitimately 
its sequel as the chorus, ‘‘He watching oyer Israel,” is 
the sequel to the unaccompanied trio, “Lift thine eyes to the 
mountains.” For disregard to unreasonable demands Sir Michael 
is not to be blamed, but to be praised, and it would be well if 
other conductors imitated his example. The oratorio was preceded, 
as usual on such occasions, by the National Anthem. To night 7he 
Fire King, a new cantata by Mr Walter Austin, was performed, and 
much applauded. 
(By TELEGRAPH. ) 
Thursday, Sept. 20. 

The performance to-night was exclusively devoted to Handel’s 
Solomon. This magnificent composition, although produced at 
the age of sixty-three, immediately before Theodora, the great 
Saxon musician’s antepenultimate effort of the kind, deserves 
beyond question the first place among what are most appropriately 
denominated the ‘Sacred Musical Dramas” of its author. The 
text furnished by Dr Morell, or whoever it may happen to have 
been, is mediocre stuff at the best. Nevertheless, Handel, 
inspired by his theme, breathed life into the spiritless words, thus 
immortalising that which but for him would have scarcely outlived 
aday. But now is not the time to speak of Solomon, the merits 
of which are familiar to all possessing a taste for the special 
branch of art manifestation to which it belongs. What calls 
for immediate notice is the performance of to-night—such a per- 
formance as Handel himself could never by any chance have 
heard, and, to speak plainly, such a performance as neither London 
nor Birmingham has the means of providing. If the reason for 
such marked excellence is demanded, the answer is not far to seek. 
It is only requisite to point to the chorus, unquestionably the finest 
in Great Britain, and it may be added, without much fear of 
contradiction, in Europe. The Elijah of Mendelssohn did much 
to warrant this opinion. The Walpurgis Night, of the same 
composer, to-day went far to confirm it, but Solomon this evening 
placed it beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The opportunities afforded in Solomon for the exhibition of choral 
singing in all the varieties of shade and colour are abundant. The 
oratorio, divided into three parts, is stamped in each section with a 
strong individuality ; and how Handel has made this subservient to 
his purpose it is needless to say. Like a consummate artist, he has 
seized each characteristic, reflecting it in his music with graphic 
truth and elaborating it with masterly skill. To the Leeds singers 
every chorus came like some old and loved acquaintance ; not merely 
was the execution in every instance as nearly perfect as could be 
wished, but the spirit of each was clearly felt and as emphatically 
conveyed. The triumphal choruses, such as ‘‘ Your harps and 
cymbals,” ‘‘ From the censer,” and ‘‘ Praise the Lord with harp and 
tongue,” were not more remarkable for precision of accent and truly 
harmonious combination than the softer ones, like ‘‘May no rash 
intruder” and ‘‘ Music, spread thy voice around,” for delicacy and 
nice gradation, or those of deeper import, of which ‘‘ Draw the tear 
from hopeless love” is an incomparable example for real earnestness 


of expression, When, in addition to all this, it is stated for almost 
invariable correctness of intonation the choir was just as noticeable 
as for other essential qualities, enough has been said to justify the 
praise ungrudgingly and unanimously bestowed. The effect pro- 
duced upon the audience was unmistakable, and Sir Michael 
Costa, who must have been proud to direct the performance of 
singers so exceptionally endowed and so admirably trained for his 
use by Mr Broughton, the indefatigable Leeds Chorus-master, was 
compelled against his usual custom to repeat ‘‘ May no rash in- 
truder” and ‘Shake the dome,” in obedience to an irresistible 
demand from the audience. It must at present suffice to add that 
the leading solo vocalists were Mdmes Edith Wynne, Osgood, 
and Patey, and Messrs Shakespeare and Foli, who, it will be under- 
stood, were thoroughly competent to the task assigned to them, and 
helped to give additional interest to a performance with which littie, 
if any, fault could reasonably be found. The orchestra was, from 
the overture to the end, all that could be wished, and Sir Michael 
Costa never conducted with more energy and hearty goodwill. Pro- 
fessor Macfarren’s new oratorio, Joseph, is to be given to-morrow. 





DEATH OF MR HENRY COMPTON. 

The long suffering of this excellent comedian from an in- 
curable malady has been so widely known that few will be 
surprised at the announcement of his decease. For some 
months past all hope of his recovery had ceased to be enter- 
tained, and, after a short period of unconsciousness, he passed 

aceably away on Saturday night, at the age of 72, dying 
rom internal cancer. Mr Henry Mackenzie, who adopted the 
name of Compton when he entered the theatrical profession, 
was born in 1805, and went through a long probation in the 
provinces before he came direct from the York circuit to the 
Lyceum Theatre, where he made his first appearance as 
Robin in the musical farce of The Waterman, in July, 1837. 
He joined Mr W. J. Hammond at Drury Lane in the succeed- 
ing year, and was afterwards engaged by Mr Macready for 
the same establishment. He was a great favourite at the 
Princess’s Theatre under the management of Mr J. M. Mad- 
dox, and at the Olympic when the elder Mr William Farren 
was lessee. Subsequently he became a member of the Hay- 
market company, and so remained for a long period, but 
finally severed his connection with that theatre to support 
Mr H. J. Montague in his managerial speculation at the Globe. 
Mr Compton’s last engagement in London was at the Lyceum, 
where he played the Gravedigger in Hamlet during the long 
run of the play two seasons ago. The complimentary benefit 
he received at Drury Lane Theatre on the Ist of last March 
realised a very large sum, and was a strong proof of his pro- 
fessional popularity, and the high esteem in which he was 
personally held. As an actor perfectly original in his style, 
and possessing a fund of dry, quiet humour that never failed 
to minister to the amusement of the playgoing public, Mr 
Compton will be long remembered as among the prominent 
comedians of the modern stage. In Touchstone, and as the 
representative of other comic characters in the plays of Shak- 
spere, he attained marked distinction. 

On Wednesday the funeral of Mr Compton was solemnised 
at Brompton Cemetery before a large assembly of the re- 
latives and professional friends of the deceased. The funeral 
procession left 12, Stanford Road, Kensington, between eleven 
and twelve. Among the mourners were the four sons of the 
deceased. Among other friends present at the cemetery 
there were Mr Gaston Murray, Mr W, Tinsley, Mr H. Cox, 
Mr Maclean, Mr D. Rignold, Mr A. Thompson, Mr Ryder, 
Mr and Mrs Alfred Bishop, Mr J. Dewar, Mr W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr T. Swinburne, Mr H. Ashley, Mr F. Strange, Mrs W. H. 
Liston, Mr Billington, Hr Howe, Mr Clifford Cooper, Mr 
Swanborough, and Mr E. Terry. When the coffin was about 
to be lowered into the grave, many persons pressed forward 
to look at and throw wreaths of flowers on it. The name- 
plate bore the following inscription :—‘‘ Charles Mackenzie, 
professionally known as Henry Compton, died 15th Sept., 
1877, aged 72 years.” 














DiisseLDor¥.—The Stadttheater was opened on the 12th inst. with 
Gounod’s Faust. 
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FA Festival Sermon. 


(Preached in Gloucester Cathedral by Bisuor Exticorr.—Sept 4.) 
(Concluded from page 619.) 


The obvious and very natural aspect which our present appeal 
commonly assumes is that of the deep necessity of those in whom 
we are now interested. And this I should be the very last to leave 
unnoticed in a sermon such as the present. Poverty and necessity 
are perhaps now more sharply trying the widows and orphans of our 
clergy than in the early days of these Festivals. None but those 
who have the sad duty of reading each fully-authenticated story of 
the scanty means of subsistence, a subsistence sometimes wholly 
made up of charities, that is brought up before the dispensers of 
funds such as the present, can form any real conception of the 
struggles of the clergyman’s widow, especially when left with only 
partially-educated and dependent children. It has often been to mea 
subject of wonder when analysing, as it is often my duty, these 
saddening facts, and reading the outward stories of these lives of 
suffering and privation, how the barest necessaries of life could 
possibly be secured. Often the sad story, dark enough in its 
ordinary outlines, is made still more dark by that which only too 
commonly finds a place in these homely annals—sickness and 
declining health. 
greater part of our medical men, a generosity not always known but 
not less constantly manifested, and a generosity which I am rejoiced 
to have this opportunity of publicly acknowledging on behalf of the 
poorer members of my own profession—were it not for this, I verily 
believe that in many and many a case life itself could not be 
maintained without the interposition of the cold hand, the neces- 
sarily cold hand, of public relief. 

These sad details we commonly are glad to pass over. There is 
a pain in specifying them; there is a pain in hearing them. But 
let no one fora moment suppose either that they are only. to be 
observed in exceptional cases, or that they have any tendency to 
diminish in number an frequency. Believe me when I simply say, 
from my own experience, that many as are the charitable institu- 
tions, many as are the funds, general and local, which are available 
for the vine and orphans of our clergy, the cases of suffering and 
pressure are distinctly increasing, and increasing too at a rate which 
often fills me with the gravest anxiety. 

A moment’s thought will remind anyone why it is so. Pluralities 
have been done away with ; poorly-endowed and populous district 
parishes have been largely called into existence; curates have 
become more urgently needed ; money has declined in value, and 
the scanty professional income has become less and less able to 
bear any deduction for a provision for those left behind when the 
hard-worked life may have ended. It is, I fear, certainly true that 
the utter inability to commence or maintain a life assurance in any 
degree sufficient to shelter the family in the case of contingency, 
or to provide for the education of children, is more and more felt 
in our clerical profession. The scanty income, especially if there 
be a family, will not bear the deduction : and so it only too often 
happens that the married clergyman carries about with him a 
bitter load of care and anxiety as to the future of those nearest and 
dearest to him, if his own life should not be spared to them. Yes, 
my dear friends, many a parting scene has been rendered more 
bitter and agonising from the sad knowledge that those weeping 
round the dying bed will soon have to rest entirely on charities 
such as our own, or on that generous local effort which our liberal 
laity are ever ready to make, in any case of real necessity, for the 
helpless ones thus left as it were to the general fatherhood of God. 
Such cases are not unknown to me. I am drawing no ideal pictures ; 
I am speaking, alas, from the sad experiences of an official position, 
and from a knowledge which, from time to time, has been most 
painfully brought home to me. So let no one think or believe that 
the necessity is not as real as it has ever been in the hundred and 
fifty years that have come and gone since this beneficient Charity 
first came into existence. Nay, the necessity is greater, and 
greater in some respects—thank God that I can say it—from a noble 
and even heart-touching reason. Our clergy work more bravely 
and self-devotedly ; and, in the crowded city or large straggling 
eer many a true life is shortened by the earnestness with whic! 
that life is given up to Christ and His Gospel. I see men some- 
times fading under my very eyes, and, when I look into the wistful 
careworn face of the wife or of the elder children, I read a tale 
of simple and bitter sorrow that wants no romance or idealism 
to bring it home to any true or sympathising heart. Want, then, 
there is, deep and increasing want, want which our charitable 
ere may in some degree remove. But it is well to remember 
that this is not all. There is something in the case of widows 
and orphans, especially of our country clergy, that seems to add to 


I believe if it were not for the generosity of the | 
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the force of our present appeal, and to move us to do all that it 
may be possible for us to do to make a sad lot in some degree more 
endurable. All who know much of clerical life know that to the 
widows and orphans of our faithful clergy there are sorrows 
sharper, and shadows deeper, than are to be found perhaps, in 
other professions. It is not only the broken-up home, and such 
a home, such a truly ideal Christian home, as that of the country 
rectory, nestling beneath the church tower in one of those sweet 
valleys not unknown to some of those whom I am now addressing ; 
it is not only the broken-up home and the soon scattered family, 
parting and separately struggling for a livelihood, and never to 
meet in the old home again, that add the most sombre tints to 
the sad picture we are now contemplating. Alas, all poor mortal 
life in every profession has its examples of these forms of sorrow. 
But over at above these there is, as it seems to me, the still 
deeper sorrow of the happiest and holiest work in which a Chris- 


' tian family can be united being broken off, and by the nature of 


the case broken off irrevocably. All the happily-moulding 
influences, especially on the younger members of the family, that 
are elements and factors in the home life of the English parsonage— 
the happy work with the village choir, the night school, the Scrip- 
ture class, the sympathising visit to the sick and suffering—all 
these most happy aspects of Christian life, this gentle united labour 
for Christ’s sake, all brought to their close, and with them that 
Christian sunshine which, if rightly welcomed and appreciated, 
exercises such a powerful influence on the households and families 
of our clergy. It is the breaking-up of this common work for God, 
carried on under such happy circumstances, that seems to me to 
commend the case of those for whom I am pleading still more 
cogently to the generous supporters of these charitable Festivals. . 

We are met together under circumstances of gladness and joyful- 
ness, some of us to drink deeply of those esthetic pleasures to which 
the sacred sounds that will soon be heard in this noble Cathedral 
will so largely minister—all of us to take some pleasant part in our 
triennial Festival. Let us, at a time like this, not put away from 
us such thoughts as those which I have last suggested to you. 
True it is, that nothing we can do can bring back again all those 
happy influences for good which it has pleased a Father of love 
and mercy should, in this case and that case, cease in the particular 
forms under which we have been regarding them. Our offerings 
cannot re-unite, under the circumstances of the happy past, the 
members of the sundered family ; we cannot give back to them 
the happiness and the blessings of the common work for God in 
the parish from which now they are separated. But we can help, 
and mightily help, the permanence of the good influences of those 
bygone days. We can help the boy to bare bravely his part in 
the struggle of life, and, either in the public school or in the 
University, to gain for himself that future of usefulness and 
independence which, as one of the best boasts of our country ever 
reminds us, lies freely open before each earnest lad who will 
faithfully use the good powers which God in His mercy has vouch- 
safed to him. We can help the girl by timely grants which may 
secure to her that best of gifts and dowries, a good Christian 
education. We can help the widow, and veril bring back to her 
something of past sunshine by aiding her in her efforts for those 
dependent on her ; we can encourage and gladden middle life, and 
largely minister—perhaps this is the most popularly-known of 
the aspects of our Charity—to the needs and cares of declining 
days, and, through the blessings of the Holy Ghost, make a life 
tried by many a sorrow in its closing years peaceful and thankful. 
And we can thus cast one look forward into the mysterious future 
which our text has suggested to us, and perhaps be permitted to 
realise that great thought which it seems to shadow out, that 
thought which connects us and those we aid by some bond more 
enduring than that of earthly sympathy and earthly benevolence. 
It is one of those thoughts which will not bear to be very sharply 
formulated ; it is one of those half-veiled messages that neverthe- 
less seem to give to every true and generous heart some fresh 
impulse to deeds of love and mercy ; it is a call to act generously, 
not only for what now is, but for what may be—that so at length 
when all things fail, but when also all shadows shall be removed, 
aiders and aided may meet in that fair land where reigns the King 
in His beauty, and be received by Him in His blessed and everlast- 
ing habitations, 

And now I again and lastly commend to you this great and—may 
I not now say it—solemnly-interesting cause. Much more might 
have been said, but this is one of the vases in which the Christian 
preacher will do well to suggest rather than amplify. Every one 
of you knows well that out of the experiences which one such as 
your present preacher must have largely acquired many a 
sad story might have been brought forward, many a pain- 
ful trial might have been specified. But this I have not cared 
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to do. I know well that I am addressing, not only old friends 
but ready and helpful sympathisers, and I feel persuaded that the 
bounty of this week will be worthy of the praise with which it will 
be associated. Our wise Hooker tells us that there are three elements 
that are to be looked for in every Festival. One of these, the 
rest that belongs to the true ecclesiastical Festival, cannot by the 
nature of the case form an element in this busy, but still I trust 
innocently busy, week. But the other two elements which I have 
mentioned, the bounty that freely gives for Christ’s sake, even as it 
has received, and the Praise that ascribes all to the dear God and 
Father who gave us all things, even His own beloved Son—these two 
elements, I trust, will be present largely and aboundingly, and will 
make this festival one more fruitful in good works and charitable 
offerings, and, let me not fail to pray, better remembered for the 
religious emotions it may awaken and deepen in the soul, than any 
which have preceded it. 

It would be sad indeed if the songs of praise which will soon 
be heard, with all the solemn influences which this noble building 
so largely ministers, were to be heard only to please the outward 
ear, and not to raise the soul nearer to God, and to evoke from it 
its unuttered but no less deeply-felt adoration. No; my earnest 
prayer is that to you, and to all who come within these venerable 
walls, this week may bear its spiritual blessings ; that the emotions 
of the hour may permanently influence the sentiments of the life ; 
that reverence may become deeper, and love warmer and truer. 
This Festival week, rightly used, offers great spiritual opportunities. 
May you and all that come into this House of God be made truly 
and vividly to realise His adorable presence! May you listen as 
feeling that He is very nigh ; may you be permitted inwardly to adore 
as seeing Him that is invisible! 


While the stewards passed round the Cathedral and made the 
collection the well-known offertory hymn, ‘‘O Lord of Heaven and 
earth and sea,” was sung to Dr Dykes’s popular tune ‘‘ Almsgiv- 
ing,” and the Bishop then pronounced the benediction. As the 
congregation left, Mr S. G. Hayward played one of Bach’s famous 
fugues in a masterly manner. 


—_—o—— 


Appointment by Fabour. 
(From the ‘* Norfolk Chronicle.”) 

The announcement that the Dean had appointed Mr Thomas 
Craddock, Mus. Bac., Oxford, at present organist of the parish 
church of Torquay, and formerly organist of St John’s, Paddington, 
where Dr Goulburn was vicar, to the position of organist and choir- 
master of Norwich Cathedral, was received with surprise and regret 
throughout the city and county. It was supposed that the long 
services of Dr Bunnett—twenty-eight years—as assistant organist, 
irrespective of his qualifications as a musician, amongst the first of 
his class, would have commanded his appointment to a post to which 
he has no doubt for many years looked forward, and the intimation 
conveyed to him by the Dean that he should no longer require his 
services, came with as much surprise upon the public as upon Dr 
Bunnett. The appointment of organist to the cathedral is vested in 
the Dean ; but it is one in which the public who attend the cathedral 
havesogreata concern, that we should have thought DrGoulburn would 
have hesitated ere he set aside the wishes of the Mayor, magistrates, 
leading citizens of Norwich, and county residents, who signed a strong 
memorial in favour of Dr Bunnett’s appointment. It may be that the 
appointment of Mr Craddock was a fulfilment of a pledge given when 
Dr Goulburn left the vicarage of St John’s, Paddington. If so, how- 
ever we may respect the Dean’s observance of his word, we cannot 
exculpate him from blame in not having informed Dr Bunnett that 
it was his intention, on Dr Buck’s retirement, to appoint Mr 
Craddock. He has laid himself open to the charge of suffering Dr 
Bunnett for eleven years to go on as assistant organist, with the 
expectation of getting the higher office when a vacancy occurred, 
when a word as to his future intentions would have enabled Dr 
Bunnett to seek that promotion in another place to which his talents 
entitle him. As it is, he has sacrificed the best part of his life in 
probation for a post now refused him, but which he was entitled to 
expect not only on account of gratuitous services for twenty-eight 
years as deputy, and practically chief, organist—for during that 
time he has never received a farthing for his services either from Dr 
Buck or the Dean—but from the confidence earned amongst his fellow 
citizens. We do not presume to enter into the motives which led 
the Dean to ignore Dr Bunnett’s services and the memorial of the 
Mayor and citizens of Norwich and inhabitants of the county ; they 
rest with himself. If he from the first contemplated giving the 
appointment to Mr Craddock he has been guilty of great cruelty to 
Dr Bunnett ; whereas, if his decision is of recent date, it shows a 
disregard for the opinion of the Norwich citizens and county 





residents, which not even a Dean can afford to indulge with 
impunity. Of Dr Bunnett’s qualifications for the post it is hardly 
necessary to speak. He has obtained the degree of Mus. Doc. at 
Cambridge—not by favour, but by good work—and it is not too 
much to say that he is the equal if not superior of any who have 
occupied the post before him. It is unnecessary to say more on this 
point than that for twenty-eight years he has virtually been organist of 
the cathedral. We do not suppose there ever was a case in which 
undisputed claims were so thoroughly ignored, and Dean Goulburn 
has much to answer for. This is not the case of a petty appointment 
of parochial organist—vested, possibly, in the incumbent—but is one 
of a public character, and the Dean had no right to ignore the 
expressed wish of the public signified in the memorial presented to 
him. It is said that, even up to a recent period after Dr Buck had 
resigned, the Dean invited Dr Bunnett’s opinion as to the specifica- 
tions of a new organ for the cathedral. We can scarcely believe 
this, as it puts the Dean in a worse light than at present. He is, 
we believe, at Malvern enjoying his holidays, but we cannot think 
his pleasure will be enhanced by the reflection that he has done an 
injustice to a worthy and talented Norwich citizen, even while 
serving a former friend and protégé. 





BrooKiyn (U.S.).—A series of Garden Concerts, on the model of 
Thomas’s Central Garden Concerts in New York, was inaugurated 
on the 11th August, under the direction of the editor of the New 
York Kunst-Kritik, Herr Emil Seifert, of Berlin. The orchestra, 
forty strong, consists of members of the New York Philharmonic 
Society and ex-members of Thomas’s Orchestra. The opening 
concert attracted a very numerous audience, in which the German 
element largely predominated. Herr Seifert was loudly applauded. 

Vienna.—The prospectus for the next season at the Imperial 
Operahouse is not yet settled, though the contrary may be the case 
before these lines are published. Sig. Merelli is shortly expected 
here to arrange with Herr Jauner the details of the Italian season. 
The only thing at present definitively fixed is the engagement of 
Mad. Christine Nilsson, who will appear in various operas during the 
month of February, and sing one or two characters, besides Elsa, in 
German. With regard to Mad. Adelina Patti, that gifted lady, it is 
reported, being about to make a starring tour through Germany, will 
accept an engagement here. Sig. Merelli has come to a provisional 
agreement on this point with Herr Strakosch, who is acting for Mad. 
Patti. Mad. Trebelli, Signori Masini and Zucchini, will, probably, 
be included in Sig. Merelli’s company. Negotiations, also, have 
been opened with Mad. Ethelka Gerster, Mdlle Albani, and M. Faure. 
—The Komische Oper is not to be demolished, after all. Herr A. 
Swoboda has become its manager, having occupied the same position 
for the limited liability company which built and first opened it. 
He will not commence his season immediately, however, as he re- 
quires some time to form his company and arrange the plan of his 
campaign. It is to be hoped that he will be more successful on his 
own account than he was on that of the unfortunate shareholders. 
—The Society of the Friends of Music have issued their report for 
the last year on the Conservatory of Music and Representative Art. 
From this report we take the annexed facts. The board of manage- 
ment of the society consists of 18 members, among whom may be 
mentioned the chairman, Baron von Hofmann, Imperial Minister of 
Finance, two Imperial Capellmeister, Herren Herbeck and Hellmes- 
berger, Dr Aug. Schmidt, Dr Standhartner, and Herr L. A. Zellner, 
the General Secretary. The course of instruction is conducted by a 
school committee of 11 members, with 47 ordinary, and 6 extraordi- 
nary teachers, to whom is added a teacher-substitute. 674 pupils 
attended the musical, and 42 the dramatic classes, making together 
716. Lower Austria (including Vienna) sends 409 pupils ; Hungary, 
54; Bohemia, 45; Moravia, 38; Transylvania, 20; Galicia, 13; 
ae Austria, 10; Carinthia and Styria, 8 each; the Tyrol, 6; 
Silesia, 4; the Military Frontier and Sclavonia, 3 each ; Trieste, 2; 
and Dalmatia, 1; making a total of 624 subjects of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The musical classes were attended also by 50 
foreign pupils, of whom Russia sent 12; Wallachia, 10; Germany, 9; 
Italy, 6 ; Roumania, 5; Wurtemberg and Turkey, 2 each ; America, 
Greece, Sweden, and Switzerland, 1 each. The number of pupils 
attending respectively the separate classes, were : solo singing, 94 ; 
pianoforte as principal subject, 377; as secondary subject, 159 ; 
organ, 5; harp, 14; violin, 75; violoncello, 15; double-bass, 10; 
flute, 11 ; oboe, 8; clarionet, 6; bassoon, 6; horn, 9; trumpet, 11 ; 
trombone, 8 ; harmony as principal subject, 8 ; as ewaegin | subject, 
134; counterpoint, as principal subject, 1 ; as secondary subject, 30; 
composition, as principal subject, 16; as secondary subject, 8 ; 
choral singing, as secondary subject, 111. The total number of 
hours devoted to instruction in the course of the year was 21,054, in 
addition to the time consumed in extraordinary exercises, pupils’ 
concerts, &c, 
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Musical Cricket Watches. 





THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LIBRARIES v. HER | 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. ; 

This match was played on the Crystal Palace grounds, the | 
Libraries proving the strongest, winning on the first innings by) 
57 runs ; me Russell, for the Libraries, playing in capital style, | 
carrying his bat out with 62 runs. The following is the score :— | 


j 


Tue LIBRARIES, | Her Magsesty’s THEATRE, | 





E. Darville, b Foster aS: Vedian ace | H. Pearce, bJ. Wood ... ... 20 
W. Joy, e Wolsey, b Foster 10 J. Worsey,e Darville, b Dowling 5 
2, Russell, not out... ...... 62 | E. Foster, e Hardy, b Darville... 13 | 
C. Darville, b Foster we see O'}A, Pearce, ¢ Joy, b Parratt 10} 
J. Wood, b Foster ... 12 F. Pearce, thrown out, Russell... 0! 
S. Hayes, b Foster... ...  ... 0 T. Copping, 1b w b Dowling 8 
A. Parratt, b Foster... ... 18. E, Bailey, thrown out, Stevens... 0 
R. Mills, b A. Pearce... ... 4/C. Slatter, b J. Wood 1 
J. Hardy, b A, Pearce... ... 3! B, Bage, ¢ and b Wood cece 
J. Stevens, ¢ and b Pearce ... © |W. Parry, e Parratt, b Dowling... 0 
|G. Byrne, notout ... ... .. 0 
127 | 





Total ce eer ree 


MESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. v. MESSRS CRAMER & CO. 

This match was played at Lord’s Ground, St John’s Wood; 
Sept. 15. After capital play the Bond Street team proved too 
strong for Regent Street, winning by 62 runs and 2 wickets to 
spare. The following is the score :— 


Messrs Curreuu & Co, Messrs Cramer & Co, 


W. Joy, ¢ Pearce, b Dowling 7 E. Darville, b Towning re 
Jeffreys, b Pearce 1. S. Darville, b Adams Sue | 
R. Russell, run out... ... ... 34 ©, Darville, b Adams eg Sues 
Evans, ¢ Eastman, b Dowling .... 3 J. Wood, b Adams .... ... ... 18 
C, Cubitt, b Hayes . 16 H. Pearee, ¢ Adams, b Towning 0 
| Adams, b Darviile . 16 S, Hayes, b Towning 10 
Kerstake, b Hayes 2 E. Dowling, run out... ...  ... 12 
| R. Cubitt, b Hayes ... 17 F. Rowe, b Adams ... 2 
G. Towning, not out... 31 J. Stevens, b Towning 0 
Norton, not out... 0 W. Eastman, e¢ Towning .., 5 
Saunders B. Becket, not out ... 0 

Total 141 Total ... 79 

—o 





THE REASON WHY. 


The result of due enquiries being the certainty that the tenor, M. | 


Capoul, will not be at liberty next spring, the production of M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s Francoise de Rimini has been adjourned. The 
authors, concurring with M. Halanzier, could not make up their 
minds to break off, after only the second month, the run of the piece, 
which will wait fora Paolo who isa free man. It has been calculated 
that so important a work as /’rancoise de Rimini could not be ready 
earlier than the end of next February, and Capoul is due in London 
on the Ist April. It was not easy to find another tenor, for people 
in France like to see the characters of a new work created by artists 
who can really represent them, and Paolo requires, it would appear, 
a lover who can act as well as sing. The same is true of Francesca. 
All the other characters might have been most satisfactorily cast, 
and we believe we may assert that for Mdlle Richard was destined 
the good fortune of creating a most interesting and dramatic page.— 
L’ Entr'acte. 


Wermar.--During the summer season just passed, the Abbate 
Franz Liszt gave twelve Musical Matinées at his residence. The 
following were the more important compositions included in the 
programmes ;: ‘‘ Siegmund’s Hiimmerlied,’’ and ‘‘Siegmund’s Liebes- 
gesang” (Herr Ferenezy) ; ‘‘ Funeral March” from Die Gétterdiém- 
merung, eight-handed pianoforte arrangement by Rupp (the Abbate 
Franz Liszt, Herren Pohlig, Cinen, and Malle aus der Ohe) ; Prise 
Trio by Napravnik (the Abbate, Herren Kémpel and De Munck) ; 
one of Petrarch’s Sonnets, Liszt (Mdlle Forst); ‘‘ Die drei Zigeu- 
ner,” Liszt (Mad. Merian); ‘‘ Walkiirenritt,” Wagner - Tausig 
(Mdlle Wenzel and Herr Zarebski); Concerto for two Pianos, 
Rubinstein (Mdlle Timanoff and the Abbate) ; ‘‘ Islamah,” Charac- 
teristic Piece for the Piano, by Balakireff (Mdlle Timanoff); ‘‘ Ta- 
rantelle” Wieniawski (Herr Sauret and the Abbate) ; ‘‘ Walhall- 
Paraphrase,” Wagner-Liszt (Mdlle Arends); ‘Siegfried und der 
Waldvogel,” Wagner - Liszt (Herr Lutter); ‘*‘ Geisterschiff,” 
Tausig (Mdlle aus der Ohe); and ‘‘Symphoniesatz,” Borodin (the 
Abbate, Herr Zarebski), 














THE ORCHESTRA AT THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


First Violins.—Messrs P. Sainton ipiecigeh. H. W. Hill, H. C. 
Cooper, T. Watson, J. Day, J. W. Rendle, E. S. Jones, J. L. Good- 
win, E. G. Woodward, W. Sutton. 

Second Violins.—Messrs J. T. Willy (principal), E. Payton, J. 
Kelly, J. Earnshaw, A. Simmons, A. Reynolds, E. Frewin, R. F. 
Goodwin, J. Hooper, J. Wilson. 

Violas.—Messrs R. Blagrove (principal), W. H. Hann, 8S. Webb, 
C. T. Colchester, T. Reynolds, R. Bowie, J. O. Brooke, J. W. 
Rippon. 

Violoncellos.—Messrs E. Howell (principal), W. Pettit, H. Chipp, 
W. H. Aylward, W. F. Reed, A. Guest, A. W. Waite. 

Double Basses.—Messrs A. C. White (principal), C. Severn, W. 
Castell, C. Harper, jun., W. J. Strugnell, 8. J. Jakeway, W. H. 
Pimm. 

Flutes.—Messrs J. R. Radcliff, W. L. Barrett, J. D. Keppell, J. 
Hadley. Oboes.—Messrs G. Horton, A. Peisel, A. Castegnier, C. 
Reynolds. Clarionets.—Messrs H. Lazarus, H. Snelling. Bassoons. 
—Messrs J. F. Hutchins, T. Anderson. Horns.—Messrs C. Harper, 
J. E. Mann, J. W. Standen, R. Keevill. Z'rumpets.—Messrs T. 
Harper, J. C. Scotts. T’rombones.—Messrs J. Hawkes, W. Webster, 
H. full. arp.—Mr Lockwood. Contra Fagotto.—Mr J. W. 
Hawes.  Ophicleide-—Mr 8. Hughes, Drums,—Mr Pheasant, 
Grosse Caisse.—Rev. A. S, Loxley. 


a) 


MARGATE, 

The following is a description of the organ in St John's 
Church, Margate, built by Gray & Davison. It is the largest 
organ in the county of Kent, and is larger than the instrument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where Mr Lott was formerly assistant 
organist. 

It consists of three manuals, CC to G, the swell throughout ; 
and pedal organ with radiating and concave pedals, CCU to F, two 
octaves and a fourth. 

GREAT ORGAN. 


Double Diapason 16 feet. | Twelfth . 8 feet. 
Open Diapason 8 ,, | Fifteenth ee ae Gag 
Gamba... sai i Sesquialtra, III. ranks. 
Clarinet Flute... S., Mixture, II. ranks. 
Principal xn Ao Trumpet Se me Fe 
Harmonic Flut 4° 5 Clarion... wu ee ae 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Lieblich Bourdon 16 feet. | Fifteenth ate «w- ©=—6pS ek 
Keraulophon ... .. 8 ,, | Mixture, III. ranks. 
Open Diapason se Ae Oboe % ie ie 
Stopped Diapason ... 8 ,, | Cornopean... ae 
Principal ao tie? ee Clarion... es six 
CHorrR ORGAN. 
Open Diapason .. 8 feet. | Flute ... 4 feet. 
Dulciana ds sca “BG Flageolet bad wa ee 
Lieblich Gedacht ... 8 ,, Clarinet and Bassoon... 8 ,, 
Gemshorn ied tol, ae 
PepaL ORGAN, 
Open Diapason 16 feet. | Violoncello 8 feet. 
Bourdon 16. is Trombone... ony 
CoupPLERs. 


Great Manual to Pedals. 
Choir Manual to Pedals. 
Pedal Octave. 


Swell to Great Manual. 
Swell to Pedals. 

Swell to Choir Manual. 
Swell Octave. 


Seven composition pedals, viz.: 4 to Great Organ, and 3 to Swell. 








Tue Cart Rosa Opera Company.—A large audience assembled 
at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, on Friday evening, September 
14th, to witness the production of Macfarren’s Robin Hood. The 
opera is one of Mr Macfarren’s best, the English character of its 
dance-music being one of its striking features. As the work was 
unfolded—writes a local journal—the audience became more and 
more favourably impressed with its merits, and were unstinting in 
their praise of the whole production. Mr Packard was Robin Hood, 
Mdme Blanche Cole, Maid Marian, Mr Ludwig, the Sheriff, and 
Mr Aynsley Cook, the Sompnour. The parts of Alice, Allandale, 
Little John, and Much were ably filled by Miss Yorke, and Messrs 
Lyall, Muller, and Snazelle. The season terminates on Saturday 
evening with Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
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THE NEW NATIONAL OPERA THLOUSE. 

We believe that many of the promoters no longer expect that the 
partially erected structure on the Thames Embankment will ever be 
completed as a National Operahouse, and there is some probability 
that it will eventually fall into the hands of others and be converted 
into a grand hotel, for which the site is considered to be exception- 
ally well adapted. Whatever its ultimate fate may be, it is certain 
that within the last week or two the unfinished building has been 
closely examined by surveyors and other experts on behalf of a body 
of capitalists whose object is to complete it as an hotel. We under- 
stand that their opinion is that without disturbing either the exter- 
nal walls of the building or several of those inside, the shell of the 
building could be adapted to hotel purposes without difficulty, 
while among other features of the original design the grand and 
other staircases could be retained. In consequence of this the pro- 
moters of the new project are prepared to make an offer to the 
Opera-house representatives to take over the building in its present 
condition at a valuation, and then to complete it without further 
delay as an hotel.—Architect. 


MARRIAGE, 
On September 13th, at St Peters, Brighton, WILLIAM, son of the 
late Mr Edwin Ransford, to ELEANoR, daughter of the late Mr 
Robert Macklin, of Maida Vale. 
DEATH. 

On the 15th inst, at midnight, at his residence, Dudley House, 
Ladbroke Road, Redhill, Cuartes Pore Hurcutnes, Esq., for many 
years of the Marine Hotel, Hastings, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. Friends are requested to accept this intimation. 





To Avvenrtisers.— The Office of the Musican Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1877, 


(1'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 

{Tht,—All is vanity, says the preacher. So it is, and the 
assertion holds equally good if we assign to the word: 
Vanity, a meaning different to that originally intended, and 
use it to imply a quality supposed to be an especial charac- 
teristic of the peacock. ven if not prepared to admit that 
the assertion is unexceptionally true, with the word taken in 
the above sense, we must conscientiously do so in the majority 
of sublunary matters. Men’s actions have mostly a spice 
of yanity in them, as surely as a disagreeable number of the 
articles in a German Conditoret proclaim the presence of 
vanilla, Vanity, like Proteus, assumes all kinds of forms. 
It is vanity which causes a New Zealander to undergo with 
cheerful resignation the scarifying process of tattooing ; it is 
vanity which induces weak-minded beings among ourselves to 
rival the endurance of their tattooed brother, by submitting to the 
torture of pinching up their feet so that the latter may appear 
a trifle less than they really are, and undergoing agony almost 
equal to that occasioned by the famous boot so celebrated in 


of England; vanity induces an African potentate to dispose 
of his blood relations for a few glass beads ; vanity has pulled 
and tugged away at the staylace with which many a fair but 


foolish girl has committed suicide as certainly, and less | 


agreeably, because not so speedily, as if she had tied it round 
her neck and then suspended herself from some convenient 
nail or bedpost. 





: Lae | fessors ” on the other side the Atlantic. 
Une form assumed by vanity is a love of titles. This has 


been unjustly designated a peculiarly English phase of the 
disease; but it is equally rampant with other nations, 
This hankering for “a handle to one’s name,” far, indeed, 
from being exclusively English, as some foreign critics have 
asserted, may be found flourishing vigorously beyond seas, 
and nowhere more so than among our American cousins, 
where, unless travellers tell unconscionable falsehoods, as 
well as see strange things, it is not impossible that the 
gentleman who hands his thirsty customer a gin-sling, a mint- 
julep, or a sherry-cobbler, may be dubbed a major, a colonel, 
or even a general. 

This train of thought has been suggested by the perusal of 
some remarks in an American contemporary on the subject of 
the title of “Professor,” which always has been and still is used 
pretty freely by music-teachers throughout the States, and 
which, according to the testimony of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, is equally popular among the teachers in the public 
schools. The writer in the journal mentioned thinks, and, in 
so thinking, cannot be accused of gross misrepresentation, 
that teaching is not yet a learned profession, since nine-tenths 
of all teachers do not intend to make teaching a life-work, 
and that to give the title of Professor to persons of this class 
is to ‘* belittle ” those who have really a right to it. We are 
informed that the writer has visited teachers’ institutes where 
he has been often amused, but still oftener disgusted, at the 
manner in which young college graduates, who had scarcely 
peeped into a schoolroom, were addressed as ‘“ Professors.” 
These sucking exponents of education, we are told, drank in 
the distinction as a sponge would drink in water. Like the 
sponge, too, they expanded under the operation. On the 
other hand, our American colleague is perfectly shocked at 
observing the servility with which older teachers bestow the 
title on such young calves, because the latter can show a 
college diploma, which, perchance, they “ scarcely deserve.” 

Commenting on the above, a writer in Brainard’s Musical 
World says he has always been of opinion that there is no 
more honourable title to be worn by men than that of 
“Teacher.” His view of the case is that, if the name of 
“* Music-Teacher” is not as honourable as Professor, it is 
simply the fault of the teacher. He is convinced that the 
publie will scarcely be ready to respect the title of Music- 
Teacher, when music-teachers themselves are ashamed of it. 
There are many, we learn, who are a disgrace to the pro- 
fession, and they are always the most eager for the title of 
Professor. It is true that teachers cannot be responsible for 
the titles which the public seem willing to confer on them; 
but conscientious men should sternly refuse to accept so 
questionable a boon. The writer winds up as follows: 
‘(iermany confers this title upon men who have distinguished 
themselves as teachers, or who have written works upon 
the subject of education. It is true we do not live in 
Germany, nor are we advocating the plan of following the 
example of Germany in all things. Yet, if we wish to use 
titles, we should see to it, as Germans do, that they mean 
something.” 

With the concluding principle here announced no _ sensible 


) ed a 0 | man will disagree, but there would be great and almost 
connection with the visit to Edinburgh of that amiable and | 
enlightened prince, James, Duke of York, afterwards King | 


insurmountable difficulties in carrying it out through the 
léngth and breadth of the States. One great obstacle is the 


| excessive weakness, to which I have already referred, which 
| the Americans exhibit for titles of all kinds. 


Some people 
If they cannot procure it genuine, they 
are contented with it false. They would prefer diamonds ; 
but, sooner than go unadorned, they will wear paste. There 
will long, if not always, continue to be plenty of sham “ Pro- 
But true musicians 
there need not lose heart. The remedy is not far to seek, 


must have jewelry. 
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Good wine needs no bush; and art-education has recently 

made such strides in America, especially as regards music, 

that the merits of those who are properly qualified to teach 

the divine art will not fail to obtain recognition, even with- 

out the aid of a title which charlatans have done all they 

can to discredit. X. 
—_90 — 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir appears that M. Scholl, the well-known French critic, is not 
particularly partial to Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche. Referring to the 
recent performance of that work at the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
he says :— 

‘‘I am of the same opinion as the King of Holland, who, after 
admiring Boieldieu’s masterpiece for five years, and suffering it for 
ten, could not at last retain his composure if he merely saw it 
announced in the bills. Eugéne Chavette told me that, when he 
was manager of the Theatre Royal of the Hague, it was frequently 
necessary that he should speak to the King. His Majesty, who was 
not particularly fond of pecuniary grants, ordinary and supple- 
mental, ended by avoiding any interview with his manager. But 
his manager knew the King’s weak point. He put up La Dame 
Blanche. Immediately afterwards an aide-de-camp galloped to the 
theatre—and Chavette obtained what he wanted, on condition of his 
changing the bill.” 


Tur following anecdote is related of Gaye, a chamber-musician 
to Louis XV. Having spoken disrespectfully of the Archbishop 
of Rheims, he feared he might lose his situation in the royal 
household. He fell, therefore, at the King’s feet and begged that 
he might be forgiven. A few days later, as Gaye was singing 
mass in the King’s presence, the Archbishop took occasion to 
remark to the Monarch, with a view of procuring the musician’s 
dismissal: ‘‘ What a pity it is, Sire, that poor Gaye is losing his 
voice!” “Losing his voice!” replied the King. “ You are 
mistaken, my Lord, for he sings very well—though I must own he 
sometimes speaks ill.” 





A Vienna paper, Die Donau, says that after the performance 
of Die Gotterdimmerung at Bayreuth, the Emperor Wilhelm 
despatched General Count Lehendorf to summon the composer to 
the Imperial presence. After some trouble, the General found the 
object of his search in a little room behind the stage, stretched full 
length on a couch, while his wife, Mdme Cosima, was kneeling 
before him, fanning his face. The Abbate Franz Liszt was pacing 
up and down, with the air of a man meditating on the Music of the 
Future. The Genéral informed Wagner that the Emperor desired 
to see him. Looking towards Cosima, Wagner said: “ Ought I to 
go, my dear?” “T think it will be enough for you to send word 
begging to be excused,” replied the lady. “ When the Emperor of 
Germany expresses a desire,” observed the General, “that desire 
is, I think, an order as far as you are concerned. His Majesty 
commands your attendance, do you hear?” At this point, the 
Abbate interposed and impressed on Wagner the necessity of 
obeying the Emperor. Finally, Wagner made up his mind to 
follow the General. Die Donau, from which, as already intimated, 
this account is taken, is responsible for its correctness. 





M. TurErs was not merely a most refined lover of art, and, in 
former days, one of the most regular frequenters of the (irand 
Opera, but, also, when the occasion required it, an intelligent 
Meceenas, A few days after Boieldieu’s death in 1834, the Journal 
des Débats told its readers in the following terms how M. Thiers 
had assisted the musician, when the latter returned, ill and without 
means, from Italy, whither he had gone in the hope of recovering 
his health : 

‘‘ Speaking of the state of Boieldieu’s affairs, a paper said yesterday 
that, last year, the celebrated composer applie for a place as sub- 
librarian, but that both his own efforts and the exertions of his 
friends in his behalf were of no avail. This statement is not correct. 
On his return from Italy, Boieldieu, who had previcusly received 
from the Minister of the Interior” (M. Thiers) ‘ proofs of the interest 
the latter took in him, requested an audience for the purpose of 
returning his thanks. At this interview, the Minister enquired into 
his visitor's position, which he spontaneously offered to improve. 
He personally used his influence with the Minister of Public Instruc- 





tion to procure for Boieldieu, not a sub-librarian’s place, but the 
position of curator, atthe Royal Library. The rules of the institu- 
tion, however, were opposed to such a nomination. M. Thiers then 
appointed the composer of La Dame Blanche to the professorship of 
composition, an oftice which had been long suppressed. Boieldieu 
had been professor of composition at the Conservatory from 1821 to 
1827, with Lesueur and Berton, and his place was not filled up when 
he retired. Necessity, as we have seen, compelled him to resume 
the work of teaching, though for a very short period; illness, and 
then death, scarcely allowed him again to fulfil the duties of his 
office,” 


—o—- 


PROVINCIAL. 


Giascow.—The City Hall Saturday Evening Concerts, held under 
the auspices of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, were commenced 
for the twenty-fourth season on Saturday evening, Sept. 15th. 
There was a very large audience. In the course of the proceedings 
Baillie Collins, on behalf of himself and colleagues, expressed 
satisfaction at the Union providing these concerts. There could be 
no doubt, he said, that they had done a great deal towards the 
musical education of the masses, and the cultivation of a taste for 
high class music. 

BricHton.—Miss Blanche Lucas was the vocalist last week at the 
Aquarium concert. Her pleasing voice and ladylike bearing won 
for her the sympathy aa applause of the audience. Miss Lucas 
finished her engagement on Saturday evening. At the morning con- 
cert Mdme Marie Roze was associated with Miss Lucas. Mdme 
Mathilde Zimeri, whose ‘‘ voice and singing” are not her only 
attractions, has been engaged during the current week, and has met 
with general approval. At the morning concert, this day, she will 
be assisted by Signor Medica, from the Messrs Gatti’s promenade 
concerts at the Royal Italian Operahouse, London. Mr Howard 
Paul is to give his ‘‘ entertainment” on Monday ; and an attractive 
series of ‘‘ promenade concerts” commence on Tuesday in the 
Dome. Mdme Liebhart, Mr Wilford Morgan, and other artists from 
the Agricultural Hall, London, will appear. 

Hastines.—The series of ballad concerts, under the direction of 
Dr Abram, in the Pavilion, on the Pier, was resumed on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening last week. The artists were Miss Annie 
Sinclair and Miss Joyce Maas, who sang, in the afternoon, two songs 
and the duet from the Stabat Mater, ‘‘Quis est homo.” At the 
same concert, Mr Thurley Beale was very successful in the ‘‘ Village 
Blacksmith.” Herr Leipold (piano) and Mons. Van Biene (violon- 
cello) also assisted. 

BrrMIncHAM.—A ‘‘popular ballad concert” was given on Monday 
evening in the Town Hall. The artists were Mdme Campobello- 
Sinico, Mdme Enriquez, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Signor Campobello, 
vocalists ; Mr D. Keppel, the eminent flautist, of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and Mr C. J. Duchemin, solo pianist and conductor. The 
programme, though not remarkable for novelty, was adapted to the 
executive resources and the requirements of a popular audience, and, 
if it had been strictly adhered to, neither artists nor audience would 
have had any samnal for complaint ; but, as nearly every vocal piece 
was encored, the entertainment was unduly protracted, and the good 
nature of the executants unfairly taxed. Mdme Sinico met with an 
enthusiastic reception. Mdme Enriquez, whose fine voice and 
dramatic style had been previously displayed in a duet from the 
Trovatore with Mr Rigby, sang Hullah’s ‘‘Storm” in a manner that 
excited the liveliest enthusiasm. Mr Vernon Rigby was received 
with a hearty round of applause. He sang Mr Brinley Richards’ 
‘* Anita” so much to the satisfaction of the audience, that they 
applauded him to ‘‘the echo.” Signor Campobello sang the 
‘Village Blacksmith” (Weiss), and Wallace’s ‘‘Bellringer.” M 
Duchemin gave due effect to Abbé Liszt’s transcription of the Hrl 
King, and afterwards played a graceful polonaise of his own com- 
position. Mr D. Keppel’s flute playing was remarkable for perfec- 
tion of execution. His time is beautiful. The concert was a great 
success. 





Batre.—A Correspondent of the Globe, writing about Avignon, 
says :—‘‘ Twice in the week there is a little /éte outside the Porte de 
l’Oulle, where the military band plays for a couple of hours on the 
boulevard which extends along the river, and the entire —— 
flock without the walls to sit beneath the plane trees and listen to 
the martial music. The Sunday night when I partook of this al 
Jresco concert the music was principally Balfe, and it was a little 
strange and perplexing, even in the midst of scenes so strikingly 
foreign, to listen to the familiar strains, ‘‘I dream’d that I dwelt in 
marble halls,” 
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GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MARA. 
Pictures from the Life of the first German Operatic Singer. 
By W. Lacxowrrz.* 
IV. 
(Continued from page 602.) 


People may think as they choose about what Frederic did in 
art—avout his skill on the flute, for instance—but of anything 
like a regular cultivation of art, properly speaking, we find no 
trace in him, He preserved towards art the position he took up 
in his youth, and remained absolutely unaffected by everything 
which went beyond it. Lvery new movement, every youthful 
impetus, every effort to re-cast old and antiquated forms, was 
harshly rejected by him. He did not even restrict himself in 
this to Italian opera; he took his stand only on the operas of 
two composers, Hasse and Graun. Further than this he did not 
go, and was not a man to listen to new proposals or remonstrances. 
He was a hero, and in every respect one of the mightiest spirits 
of his age. Lut the coercive character of his arrangements, which 
extended to the domain of art and science, though it permitted 
distinguished persons at his Court to make themselves a 
name and earn the appreciation of the public, would not allow 
them to breathe freely or enjoy their condition. The despotic 
will of the hero, now growing old, lay always on them like an 
oppressive incubus. ‘They served him well, it is true, because he 
was that rarity, a prince who understood them; but they did not 
serve him lovingly. He even watched over them personally in 
the minutest details. Many individuals have been inclined to see 
in this truly patriarchal relations between him and those around 
him! Of how far this system was carried the following is 
an example: ‘The King, writing from Potsdam to Count Zierotin, 
said he had, to his surprise, learnt from the guard at one of the 
city gates, that Tosoni, the singer, had gone to Dresden. As the 
said singer had not received leave of absence, Zierotin was ordered 
immediately to state how he could possibly procure post-horses. 
In consequence of this ietter, Zierotin had to institute inquiries, 
which resulted in the information that it was not Tosoni, the 
singer, but Tosoni’s brother, who, after having paid a visit to 
Berlin, had passed through the Dresden Gate on his return to 
Italy. In a second letter the ing expressed himself satisfied.— 
Frederic repeatedly gave out that he did not want to be troubled 
with the details of the Opera. Nevertheless he busied himself 
with the smallest trifles, and reserved the right of finally deciding 
in each and every matter. Nay, to Count Zierotin’s successor, 
who was young in office, and had ventured to remonstrate against 
such a Royal determination, he could write, among other things, 
as follows: ‘I must, however, now inform you that you will act 
much more wisely by doing what I order you to do, and by not 
accustoming yourself to argue things; that is something I do not 
suffer, and of which you must on no account think. You must 
not imagine that you are my Privy Councillor ; it was not as such 
that I chose you, and you will have to exercise more diligence in 
rendering partition to my ordres, if you wish me to continue your 
gracious hing.” The report of the despotism under which all 
artists, without exception, groaned at lrederic’s Court, had spread 
beyond the boundaries of Prussia, and there was some difficulty 
in finding talented artists for Berlin. The fortress of Spandau 
enjoyed a very evil reputation in Italy, and, for singers and 
dancers, disputed the palm of honour with the Bastille in Paris. 
We shall subsequently see that the great King was not slow 
in sending a retractory artist to enjoy the pleasure of privacy 
at Spandau. Hence it is clear why Count Zierotin would 
not take a denial when the report reached him from Dresden 
concerning the “ Leipsic girl.” A good artist had to be obtained, 
and neither in Italy nor elsewhere was there the slightest prospect 
of finding one. it was to such a Court, then, that “ Jungfer 
Schmahling,” an obstinate and refractory girl in all save musical 
matters, now came, and a highly original scene was enacted in the 
small concert-room at Sansouci, in which the flute-concerts, once 
so admired, were held. We give the scene as it is given by Louis 
Schneider in his //istory of the Berlin Opera, for he heard it from 
the lips of his father, to whom Mdme Mara often related it, when, 
far advanced in years, she resided at Reval. 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 





‘came the Adagio. 





V. 

Having been ushered into the room, Gertrude remained standing 
along time, in expectation of the King’s arrival, clearing her 
throat to see whether she was in voice. She even sang tentatively 
a few notes. What she heard tranquillised her; and it was with 
confidence that she at length beheld the door of the Royal closet 
opened. Frederic II. entered, and, with his wonderfully flashing 
eyes, which were accustomed to produce so profound an im- 
pression, gazed fixedly at the figure ‘bending low before him. 
Without uttering a word he went to the grand piano and appeared 
for quite a quarter of an hour to take no notice of her. Gertrude 
was now one-and-twenty, and this neglect aroused her pride. 
She thought of the “ horse-neighing,” and longed for the 
moment when she felt convinced she should change in 
her favour the adverse judgment of the dreaded Royal art- 
connoisseur. Finding that the pianoforte-playing seemed as 
though it would never end, she began, with great unconcern, 
examining the pictures on the walls, and even took the liberty of 
turning her back on the King. Whether he remarked this, or 
whether the pianoforte fantasia was concluded, he suddenly 
beckoned to her. She approached respectfully the instrument, 
and heard with affright the curt and anything but friendly ques- 
tion,* “ You want to sing me something, eh ”—‘ Yes, if your 
Majesty will graciously allow me,” she stuttered, seating herself 
on the chair from which the King had arisen, and to which he 
pointed. She now felt in her element, and sang an Italian air 
which she had long practised, and which had been composed for 
the celebrated Estrua. At the very first notes the King became 
attentive, and went nearer. When she had concluded he ex- 
pressed unequivocally his approbation. ‘Can you sing at sight ?” 
—‘‘Yes, your Majesty.”—Can you? Humph! that is difficult.” 
—My father taught me how to do so.”—“Indeed! Do you 
mean to say you will sing anything I put before you?”— 
“J will sing and also accompany it on the harpsichord, your 
Majesty.”—Shaking his head, the Kimg fetched from his cabinet 
the score of Hasse’s opera Piramo e Ttsbe, laid it on the desk, and 
took up his position behind the girl's chair to see how she 
would execute her task. She began by running through the 
score, page by page, so as to render herself acquainted with the 
text. The King grew impatient. “I thought so, You are 
obliged to look at the notes first.”—“I am not looking at the 
notes, but the words, your Majesty, in order to know with what 
expression I must sing."—“Indeed! That’s it, is it? Well, 
well; begin.” And Gertrude did begin. She sang the recitative 
with extraordinary bravura, as though her powers had been 
doubled ; at the same time, she was especially careful to give the 
words their full significance, thereby producing an effect with 
which the King had previously been unacquainted in Italian 
opera. He tapped her in a friendly manner on the shoulder, 
saying repeatedly, almost after every phrase, “Brava!” Now 
The young artist had plucked up courage, 
She felt sure of victory, for she knew that her special excellence 
lay in the sustained notes of the Adagio. But her waywardness 
went hand in hand with her triumph. She remembered the 
bad opinion the King entertained of German singing, and sang 
the first half of the movement so badly, with such an absence 
of tone, and with such intentional harshness, that the King tapped 
the arm of his chair with an air of dissatisfaction, and turned 
round. ‘This was exactly what she wanted. “ Pardon me, 
your Majesty, something got into my throat; that is why I 
sang so badly that any one might almost have fancied it was 
the neighing of a horse. May I beg your Majesty graciously 
to allow me to begin da capo?” Without waiting for the per- 
mission she sang the piece once more, but on this occasion with all 
the liquid charm of her marvellous voice; passed on to the Allegro; 
rose with the last note from her seat ; and with a smile made the 
King a profound reverence. I'rederic said in a tone of satisfaction : 
“T will tell you what: you can sing. If you like to stop in Berlin, 








* The Royal remarks sound far more harsh and offensive in German than 
in English, because we cannot in English render their contemptuous tone, due to 
the employment of the pronoun for the third person singular, which the hero used 
when speaking to the future prima donna: “ Sie will mir also was vorsingen ? ” 
The hero was fond of this royal style. He would even say when addressing 
a general, who had given him satisfaction at a review: “Zr hat gut man- 
euvrirt,”"—J. V, B. 
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you can be attached to my Opera. When you go out, bid the 
lackey send Zierotin to me at once; I want to talk to him about 
you. Adieu!” * * * * The engagement was concluded, 
and Gertrude’s friends congratulated her on being appointed a 
prima donna at a salary of three thousand thalers, and, moreover, 
with not a very great deal to do for it. Yet from the very first 
there was something pricking like a thorn in her breast. She had 
long cast her eyes with, indescribable yearning towards Italy. Her 
warmest wish was to be acquainted with the beautiful land of 
song. She had fancied in her dreams that she would become 
something very different if she could study her divine art at the 
fountain-head. Would it not even be serving her new master if 
she could say of herself that she had gone through a course of 
study in Italy? But lo and behold, the King thought otherwise. 
He unceremoniously refused her first request in reference to the 
matter in question : “ She shall stop here; she can learn nothing 
more yonder.” Was he in earnest, or was he fearful that it would 
have been difficult to make her return to Berlin, supposing she 
liked fair Italy better? However this may have been, the Royal 
resolution was a bitter one for Gertrude, and the equivalent 
offered could not indemnify her for her shattered hopes. This 
equivalent was the fact that the King caused her to receive in 
Berlin itself the very best instruction in the Italian style of 
singing. (To be continued.) 
——_1)——— 
MONJAUZE. 

This well-known tenor died on the 14th inst., carried off in 
twenty-four hours by an attack of erysipelas. He had held a very 
excellent position at the Théatre-Lyrique and the Opéra-Comique. 
He was especially remarkable as a tenor “de demi-caractére,” but 
some of his last creations, such, for instance, as those in Les 
Troyens and Rienzi, revealed in him an amount of power, of which 
he himself was probably before ignorant, and which enabled him 
to play for some time in the provinces the part of Raoul in Les 
Huguenots, a part which he desired up to the last to play at the Grand 
Opera. Ponchard’s lessons at the Conservatory made him an 
excellent actor as well as a distinguished singer. Despite this 
complete preparation for a lyrical career, he first appeared in the 
spoken drama. After a visit to Russia, he gave up the drama, and 
was engaged, in 1856, at the Théitre-Lyrique, where he created 
the principal character in Za Jaguarita and La Fanchonnette, 
marching subsequently to success after success with Margot, La 
Reine Topaze, La Statue, Sardanapale, Les Troyens, La Fiancée 
d’ Abydos, Le Val d’Andorre, Faust, Rigoletto, Violetta, Macbeth, 
Martha, La Bohémienne, and Rienzi. We all remember his 
remarkable creation in L’Ombre at the Opéra-Comique ; where he 
played also in Fra Diavolo. It was, too, at the Opéra-Comique 
that we saw him for the last time, two years ago, in the revival of 
Le Val d’ Andorre. 

During the winter of 1875, he was engaged at the Liége Theatre. 
Monjauze, at the age of fifty-two, was certainly not “fini” (“ dried 
up”), as they say in theatrical circles. His fine voice still possessed 
brilliant notes, which sounded like those of a clarion, and his 
artistic talent was unimpaired. Yet he seemed to be forgotten; 
he could not obtain a favourable opportunity for re-appearing before 
the public, and he was deeply affected by it. For the last two 
years he was endeavouring to find a theatre he might manage. 
We should certainly have seen him again on some large stage and 
in some important part, had not death carried him off so suddenly 
and so prematurely.— Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. ; 

—-0 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The season for grand opera terminated on Saturday last with 
the second representation of Les Huguenots, the other operas 
since last I wrote being L’Africaine, La Reine de Chypre, Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau, and Les Dragons de Villars. The last- 
named was given on Thursday last, and was followed by La Fille 
de Mdme Angot. On the whole, M. Froment must be congratulated 
on avery good season. Paul et Virginie was the greatest success, 
thanks to Mdmes Nau and de Géradon, MM. Herbert and Lourde. 
Next week we begin our winter campaign. Our visitors’ swmmer 
season is quite over, as I am reminded at the moment I write 
by the moaning of the “Sou’-easter” up the stairs. 

We had a grand concert on Wednesday last at the Etablisse- 








ment des Bains, at which Mdme Sinico and Signor Campobello 
were the vocalists, assisted by M. Taffernel, “ premiére flite du 
Grand-Opéra de Paris,” and M. Henri Francois, violoncellist. The 
orchestra of the Casino played the overture to L’Etoile du Nord 
and Weber's “Invitation 4 la valse.” Mdme Sinico was in ex- 
cellent voice, and gave ‘‘ Roberto, tu che adoro,” Arditi’s valse, 
‘“ L’Estasi,” and, with Sig. Campobello, “ La ci darem la mano.” 
Signor Campobello sang “Ah non avea pii lagrime,” ‘ Vi 
ravviso,” and “ The Village Blacksmith” (Weiss). M. Taffernel 
played fantasias on Mignon and La Juive, and M. Francois 
fantasias on airs from Faust and “ Airs Anglais et Kcossais,” in 
which “ God save the Queen” began the theme, and kept cropping 
up from time to time, so much, indeed, that even when one might 
have fancied one’s self in Scotland, it burst out so prominently as 
actually to make some evidently very loyal English people rise 
from their seats in recognition thereof. 

Years ago one used to go to concerts to listen to music un- 
adulterated—pur et simple; now-a-days every performer, on 
whatever instrument he displays his talent, has his own “ arrange- 
ment” of any motive he may select from the greatest master. 
Is it because we are dwellers on this side of the water, in a 
provincial town, that we are bound to put up with the ideas of 
M. N’importegni, instead of real music, as written, and in- 
tended to be heard, by the al composer ? 

I mention this because no performer—French, English, or Italian 
—ever comes here without playing or singing something “arranged” 
by the said performer, whose name appears in the programme 
instead of that of its inventor. X. T. R. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 17th Sept., 1877. 

seeiclfiiae 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The programme of last Saturday opened with a selection from 
Flotow’s Martha, including the overture, the duet “Solo profugo,” 
the romance “ M’appari tutt’ amor,” the Beer Song, the Spinning 
Quartet, the “ Last Rose of Summer,” &c. The performance of 
the overture was excellent, while the romance and the song in 
praise of malt had to be repeated. The vocalists were Mdlle Ida 
Cristino, Signors Gianini and Medica. At the close of the 
selection M. Henri Ketten played Mendelssohn’s Serenade and 
Allegro giojoso with success. He was applauded enthusiastically, 
returned to the orchestra, and played a “Spinnlied.” Signor Arditi’s 
effective arrangement of motives from Verdi's Aida, for orchestra 
and military band, brought the first part to a conclusion. In the 
second part the overture to Verdi's Nabuco and the scherzo from 
Litolff’s Fourth Concerto Sinfonico for piano and orchestra, 
played by M. Ketten, were performed. On Wednesday the Messrs 
Gatti gave a second Handel and Haydn night. 





Bertry.—There has been no novelty at the Royal Opera since the 
re-opening of the theatre on the 24th August. The operas performed 
up to the present are Lohengrin, Faust, Die Folkunger, Les Huguenots, 
Die Maccabiier, Oberon, Der Freischiitz, Fidelio, La Muette, and 
Der fliegende Hollander. Herr von Hiilsen and Herr R. Wagner 
have come to an understanding with reference to the production of 
Die Walkiire, and Herr Wagner has given his consent to a consider- 
able curtailment of the second act, a process absolutely indispensable 
when Die Walkiire is performed alone, since the portions which will 
be omitted refer to the Rheingold, the prelude of the Trilogy. A 
very important consideration has been : how the piece was to be 
placed on the stage. The Intendant-General resolved, very 
naturally, that the performance should either equal that at Munich 
or not take place at all. Now the space behind the footlights at the 
Royal Operahouse is exceedingly limited. The chief machinist, 
Herr Fritz Brandt, who is a great admirer of Wagner’s work, and 
was engaged in its production at Munich, hit, however, upon a 
method for solving the difficult problem. But the work will not be 
brought out this season. From the preceding it is fair to infer that 
the mounting of Die Walkiire, as far as scenic and mechanical effects 
are concerned, will be fully as splendid and striking as anywhere 
else, but the result is one which will be attained only by a dispro- 
portionately larger expenditure of trouble, time, and money. Kroll’s 
closed on the 3rd inst. with Rigoletto. Its place is supplied by the 
Woltersdorff Theater, which Herr Carl Scherbarth opened on the 
15th inst., for the purpose, as already mentioned in these columns, 
of presenting to his patrons the old-fashioned German Spielopern (or 
pieces interspersed with songs) of Dittersdorf, Glaser, Lortzing, and 
other composers of the same school. The leading prima donna is 


Mad. Scherbarth-Fleiss, the manager’s wife, 
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ENGLISH SONGS.* 
(From the ‘‘ Examiner.”’) 


A composer who, in this country, attempts anything above the 
ordinary level of the drawing-room ballad, ought to be first of all 
congratulated on his courage; so small is the chance of external 
success, that the consciousness of having done his duty by art must 
be his chief remuneration. Cases in point are but too abundant. 
Not long ago we noticed with high commendation the, in many 
respects, admirable settings of the lyrics in Bayley’s Festus, by Mr 
Rudall, a promising young musician. But in spite of their merits 
these songs have, as far as we are aware, been totally excluded from 
the concert-room, and a similar treatment at the hands of professional 
singers has been experienced by Mr J. W. Davison, the musical 
‘‘ discoverer” of Shelley. His ‘‘ Illustrations” of that poet and of 
Keats, written many years ago, are amongst the most charming 
specimens of simple true-felt English song. But as yet they seem 
born to blush unseen, like many another flower of the same garden. 

That Mr Lawson’s Songs and Ballads may escape the fate of un- 
deserved neglect is our sincere wish. Our reasons for this wish are 
almost of a personal nature. For it is on the basis so frequently and 
so warmly advocated by us, namely, on that of the popular song, 
that Mr Lawson has tounded his musical conceptions. Thus a 
‘* Jacobite Lament” (No. 17), the words by an anonymous author, is 
full of noble courage and defiance not unmixed with melancholy at 
the decay of the ‘‘ cause ;” while the reckless gaiety of the Cavaliers 
is illustrated by three songs of Sir John Suckling, of which the first, 
‘*Love’s Resolves ” (No. 11), is perhaps the most satisfactory. But, 
upon the whole, it strikes us that Mr Lawson’s disposition as a com- 
poser tends towards the gentle and sentimental rather than towards 
the humorous. ‘This opinion is confirmed by two other attempts in 
the latter direction—‘‘ A Student’s Song” and ‘ A Yorkshireman’s 
Love Song” (Nos. 5 and 6), although neither of them lacks spirit 
and a certain originality. Of the strictly popular songs, Nos. 9 and 
16 deserve mention ; the former, ‘‘ When I am dead, my dearest ” 
(words by Christina Rossetti), a simple tune which clings to the 
memory; the latter, a charming setting of Marlowe’s well-known 
‘* Passionate Shepherd,” the merit of which, however, is somewhat 
impaired by its striking resemblance to a chorus from Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt both as regards the theme and the pastoral colouring 
of its harmonic basis. In justice to Mr Lawson, it ought to be added 
that this is the only instance of an actual reminiscence we have noted, 
although the legitimate influence of the early English composers, 
and occasionally of Schubert and Schumann, is observable through- 
out the collection. Amongst the songs of this group it remains to 
name a love ditty as simple and as tender as ever emerged from that 
inexhaustible source of poetic feeling—the heart of the people. ‘I'his 
song, called ‘‘ Adieu” (No. 14), betore all others, deserves to be on 
everyone’s lips. Its melody is easy to remember, and the accom- 
paniment may be mastered at sight by a moderately skilled player. 
The beautiful words are by Thomas Carlyle. In another portion of 
Mr Lawson’s songs the simplicity of the Volkslied has been exchanged 
for a more subjective mode of expression. We are speaking of 
feeling rather than of musical form, for in the latter respect no such 
difference is discernible. Amongst the songs of this class those 
addressed to ‘‘ Kitty,” which open the collection, form a separate 
group. Kitty is a fair maiden surrounded by, and likened to, bees 
and tlowers, and other charming things, and fashioned, it would 
appear, to inspire gentle admiration rather than stormy passion, 
although in one of the songs her poet, Mr Marzials, somewhat hyper- 
bolically exclaims that ‘‘ Kitty in her golden glory, is my religion 
too.” In accordance with the sentiment of the words, Mr Lawson’s 
settings of these songs are graceful and light in character, with only 
an occasional indication of deeper feeling. The melodious flow of 
the third of these little lyrics is unfortunately somewhat marred by 
great monotony of rhythm. For want of musical type we cannot 
explain our meaning better than by saying that the rhythmical 
motive of the song is founded on the following metrical formula : 


at ye Se come 


continued with the interruption of but half a bar from the first to 
the last note of the accompaniment, much to the detriment of an 
otherwise very pretty composition. A song of a type superior to 
those just mentioned, although belonging to the same class of sub- 
jective lyrics, is the one called ‘A Secret,” No. 15 of the collection. 
Here music and poetry have combined to produce an idyll of tenderest 
lyrical charm. Again we regret our inability to give musical quota- 
tions. But we will add Mr Marzials’ charming words to convey at 











* People’s Songs and Ballads. The Music by M. L, Lawson, 


London; 
Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. wnat 





least some idea of the music which so perfectly renders their im- 
port :— 
“ At the heart of the wood is a crystal well, 
And the nightingale sings near it, 
And what she sings there’s none can tell, 
For no one is nigh to hear it. 
“ At the heart of the wood is a silent tree, 
And the nightingale sings above it, 
Near a name once written where none should see, 

And no one now lives to love it.” 
After having sufficiently indicated the poetic qualities of Mr Lawson's 
song, it remains to add a few words as to his musical workmanship. 
We have on former occasions pointed out the three principal divisions 
of the artistic song according to the differences of structure; the 
first division being the strophic song, in which the tune of the first 
verse is repeated over and over again ; the second taking the form of 
the rondeau, in so far as the first theme is repeated again in the last 
verse, the intervening stanza or stanzas introducing different melo- 
dious materials; the third, and most elaborate, approaching the 
form of the free fantasia or rhapsody, in which the music varies 
according to the poetical requirements of the single stanzas. Mr 
Lawson has throughout adhered to the first and simplest of these 
forms, and, considering the popular aim and character of his work, 
no doubt justly so. At the same time it must be confessed that an 
occasional deviation from the rule, especially in the more impassioned 
pieces, would have been welcome to the musician. The same prin- 
ciple of almost exaggerated simplicity obtains in the harmonious 
treatment of most of these songs. On studying the works of Robert 
Franz and other great German lyrists, Mr Lawson will find that 
these masters know how to combine interesting and striking har- 
monies with the absolute naiveté of the Volkslied. The ritornel is 
especially the place where such features may be fitly introduced ; 
and in comparing, for instance, the interludes in the wonderful song, 
“Zu Strassburg auf der Schanz,” by Robert Franz, with any of Mr 
Lawson’s ritornels, the reader will at once perceive the gist of our 
remarks. Another respect in which we think Mr Lawson's work 
capable of much improvement is the purity of his harmonious pro- 
gressions, It is true that the rules of the strict style of the old 
Italian masters have been considerably relaxed by the practice of 
modern composers. Beethoven and Wagner, and even Bach, occa- 
sionally deviate from the strict precepts of musical grammar, and 
the sequence of fifths rigorously prohibited by earlier theorists may 
be not unfrequently met with in their works. But there is almost 
always some melodious or contrapuntal reason to account for such 
irregularities. Such a reason it would be sometimes difficult to dis- 
cover in Mr Lawson’s work. We fail, for instance, to perceive why 
a Yorkshireman, more than any other man, should make love to 
such unsophisticated fifths as continually occur in the song devoted 
to that subject (No. 6). Mr Lawson also ought to know, and no 
doubt does know, that the minor seventh is bound to resolve down- 
wards, and not upwards, as it does in the last but one bar of his 
third song. We trust that in his future works he will not again 
indulge in these and other trifling peccadilloes, not at least till, by 
some more elaborate and scholarly composition, he has proved him- 
self possessed of that perfect knowledge of the musical code which 
alone confers a right of taking liberties with it. In the meantime, 
such slight blemishes ought not to prevent us from cordially wel- 
coming these songs, which, both as regards melodious invention and 
— feeling, are the most promising English music we have seen 
or a good while. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


THurRSDAY EVENING, SerrEMBER 20th :— 


| Organ Sonata, No. 5, D major .., Pe Mendelssohn. 
Air, “ Dove sei? amato bene” .., Fea esi « Handel, 
Sarabande, Cing-Mars ... , as ave C. Gounod. 
Andante and Fugue, E major ... see te W. 7. Best. 


E. Silas. 
Beethoven. 


Allegretto, A minor, Op. 23 
| Overture, Egmont 
| SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 22nd :— 


| Fantasia, E flat, Op. 35 Ad, Hesse. 
| Romanza, G major, Op. 56 Reissiger. 








Rhapsodie sur Cantiques Bretons ae oad « C. Saint-Saéns. 
Prologue and Fugue (The Trumpet Fugue)... we WT. Best. 
| Hymn to Venus, “ Non sdegnare,” Alceste _... ws Gluck, 
| Finale—Allegro vivace ... de ae see we = G, Morandi, 
| 
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(7'0 the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,”’) 


Dear Srir,—A statement to the effect that we are degenerating, 
musically speaking, will, I know, be received by a storm of remon- 
strance, which, unfortunately, will not alter the fact. 

Steps have been, and are attempted to bring music forward as 
the leading art, which, undoubtedly, it is, vide Goethe’s quotation, 
repeated in the frontispiece of your publication, and what has been 
the result from these steps ?—formation of fresh academies, societies, 
ke. ? 

Let us deal with the item of concerts (speaking here generally, I 
exclude the private ones, which only those favoured by re can 
attend). There are several termed Promenade Concerts. To what 

int of musical interest have these attained, and what progress 
ome they made since the days of Mellon, the true inaugurator of 
classical and varied popular concerts? A glance at the programmes 
of the several entertainments referred to give for answer : the sensa- 
tionally effective, and the very light operatic selections are given ; 
and, although a good band and most able conductors are available, 
anyone at all used to the opera grieves at the style in which such selec- 
tions are given, having seemingly for object, to bring forward different 
soloists, who vie with each other in variations, which are simply 
liberties taken with an original score. 

Strange inconsistencies exist in the taste of the public. A certain 
impresario, certain performers, and even a certain hall, will command 
hosts, who often really cannot comprehend much of the music from 
the fact that it is not often such as is to be heard, and, therefore, the 
grasping of it is simply impossible by an audience who usually go into 
raptures at the first bar of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” ‘‘ The last rose of 
summer,” and ‘‘Coming thro’ the rye.” Yet they flock to such 
entertainments, and appear most instructively delighted. 

That we are still in the region of melody in our national musical 
taste, is incontestably evident by the fact of our extraordinary 
silence when real harmonious passages are afforded to us in sundry 
operas, and our vociferous plaudits at the melodies. 

Turning to the question of opera, what efforts have not been made 
to establish a permanent opera? London, with nearly four millions 
of inhabitants, fails to sustain an opera all the year round. 

Failing to appreciate a fine work, we usually find fault with the 
plot, as not suited to the taste of an English audience ; a contempo- 
rary once objected to Robert le Diable, but evidently saw nothing 
objectionable in Don Giovanni or Faust. 

Turning to another point—and this is a cosmopolitan question : 
operas are, as a rule, too spectacular ; it is the bane of all of them, and 

rticularly Meyerbeer’s. It is always erroneously asserted that 

alf the merits of this great master’s operas depend upon spectacular 
effects. I venture to say, were the eyes less blinded by gorgeous 
display, the ears and mind would benefit, and so would the real 
merits of the operas. To this display of scenic effects, I believe the 
now apparent withdrawal of that composer’s magnificent A/ricaine is 
due. People have seen so much that they have heard nothing, and 
those who made a point of listening have only been privileged for 
the last few years to hear that grand posthumous work twice in 
each season. 

Relative to native talent, why is it not more propagated ? Talent 
is a natural plant, and grows in all countries. ‘Taste is a matter of 
cultivation. Why should we be eight months in the year ae 
for foreign artists? Why are not real encouragement and substantia 
assistance, if needs be, given to native talent to become artists and 
perform all foreign operas in English ? ; 

Let us enjoy German and Italian music. Let us boast of a national 
opera all the year round, attend operas for the sake of the work, and 
not so much, as is the case generally, because so-and-so will be a 
performer. 

To conclude, is there no possible remedy for beginning a long opera 
at an hour it should be at least a third over? Are the public net to 
be studied? How often can the public sit out the climax of an 
opera, i.e., the end of the third act ? 

Take, for example, Les Huguenots and Don Giovanni. How many 
who have trains and conveyances to run for, ever hear the famous 
duet between Valentine and Raoul in the former, and the famous 
scene between Don Giovanni and the Statue of the Commendatore in 
the latter? Even half-an-hour earlier, and punctuality (a pleasing 
and most remarkable feature in one of our Operahouses) would be a 
great improvement. 

Unfortunately, such suggestions, though feasible, are made, read, 
and dropped ; booms and stalls must, it appears, rule ; but how is it 
things are differently managed in all continental cities ? 

In the hope that the foregoing remarks may be deserving of a 
little of your attention, which I crave pardon for having trespassed 
upon, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 0.L 








WAIFS. 


Mr W. Ganz has returned from Eastbourne. 

Professor J. P. Goldberg has returned to town from Italy. 

Herr Bilse, with his orchestra, is giving concerts in Berlin. 

The San Carlo, Naples, will re-open on the 15th November. 
won Ignace Gibsone has returned to town from a tour in the Isle of 

ight, 

The classes at the Paris Conservatory will re-open on Monday, 
the 8th October. 

Herr Julius Rietz, director of the Conservatory at Dresden, died 
on the 12th inst. 

M. Romand, the co-author with Scribe of several operatic librettos, 
died lately in Paris. 

The Champs-Elysées Concerts were brought to a close for the 
season on the 15th inst. 

M. Frédéric Kastner, the inventor of the Pyrophone, has received 
the Spanish Order of Carlos ITI. 

A Hungarian paper states that the Abbate Franz Liszt has com- 
posed a new opera, entitled Luther. 

Herr Johann Strauss will direct the rehearsals of his opera, La 
Tsigane, at the ThéAtre de la Renaissance. 

Henri Meilhac, the well-known dramatic author and librettist, 
has been seriously ill, but is now convalescent. 

It is said that the Teatro de Novedades, Barcelona, is to be 
opened for Italian opera, with Naudin as tenor. 

According to the Trovatore, 15 per cent. of the inmates of lunatic 
asylums are artists, i.¢., musicians, singers, &c. 

The Espanta musical has changed its form and title. 
appears as the Cronaca artistica, Revista quincenal. 

There is little probability that the opening of the new Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, will take place, as promised, this year. 

Mdlle Teresa Singer is stopping in Milan, where she will 
remain till called to Naples by her engagement at the San Carlo. 

The New York Academy of Music will probably be opened for 
Italian opera this autumn, with Mad. Ilma di Murska as prima 
donna, 

Padre Giovanni, the monk with the phenomenal voice, is 
announced to sing at Lucca in Rossini’s Mass and Bernardini’s 
Vespri. 

Mad. Sigl-Vespermann, formerly a highly esteemed member of the 
Royal Operahouse, Munich, died in that capital, on the 8th inst., 
aged 74. 

M. Ambroise Thomas has returned to Paris, and resumed his 
duties as chairman of the Musical Committee of the Great 
Exhibition. 

MM. Firmin Didot are about to publish a short treatise, entitled 
L’ Art du chef-d’orchestre, by M. Deldevez, conductor at the Grand 
Opera, Paris. . 

Mr John Simon, C.B., has accepted the invitation of the council 
of the Midland-Medical Society to deliver the inaugural address for 
the ensuing session. 

Mad. Serafine Tausig, widow of the late Carl Tausig, has once 
more settled at Berlin, where she gives lessons on the piano to a 
select number of pupils. 

More than 4,000 persons attended the solemn uncovering, on the 
2nd inst., of the monument erected at Crefeld to Carl W ilhelm, the 
composer of ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

L’ Europe diplomatique informs its readers that fifteen royal 
princes in Europe have contracted morganatic marriages. In four 
instances, the ladies were formerly on the stage. 

Instead of 1,200,000 francs, as erroneously and absurdly asserted 
by some journals, 200,000 francs—without the 1,000,000—was the 
sum lately paid’for the ThéAtre-Frangais at Nice. 

M. Ambroise Thomas’s Psyché, transformed into a grand o Ta, 
will be produced by M. Halanzier next spring, with Mdmes Heil- 
bronn, Engally, and M. Bouhy in the principal parts. 

Professor Kullak, having returned from his summer trip, has 
resumed his duties as director of the Academie der Ton unst, 
Berlin. His pupil, Herr Eugenio Pirani, replaced him during his 
absence. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—The competition for the residue of 
the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (two terms) was held on Friday 
last week, the examiners being Mr F. R. Cox, Mr H. C. Lunn, Mr 
Walter Macfarren, and the Principal (Professor Macfarren). The 
Scholarship was awarded to Henry J. Cockram, Edwin M. Flavell 
being commended, 
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The boards of the Londesborough Theatre, Scarborough, have been 
occupied by the Rose Hersee Company. So successful have been the 
performances that many persons have been turned away nightly 
from the doors. 

Mrs Priscilla Frost, a harpist of considerable merit, played with 
success, at the opening of the new Operahouse, Leicester, Mr Ober- 
thiir’s Concerto in G minor, and, with Mr T, Melling, a duet for 
harp and piano. 

The German operatic company, under the management of Mr J. 
C. Fryer, will open at the Boston Theatre, Boston, U. 8., on the 
15th October, afterwards visiting Chicago, St Louis, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. 

M. Alfred Jaéll, while stopping lately at Blankenberghe, in 
Belgium, was serenaded by fifty members of the Bruges Musical 
Reunion, a society for instrumental music, under the direction of 
Count Moles Le Bailly. 

R. Wagner has presented all the artists who took part in the 
Bayreuth performances with a medal bearing the inscription : 
‘** Richard Wagner to the Interpreters of his Work. As a Mark of 
Appreciation and Gratitude.” 

Mr Ganz was the pianist at the Agricultural Hall concert on 
Wednesday, and played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor. Mr 
Ganz played the same concerto last evening as well as some solo 
pieces of his own composition. 

Verdi's Aida will shortly be produced at Hanover, Dessau, 
Bremen, Kénigsberg, Magdeburg, Diisseldorf, and Prague, and Herr 
Briill’s Goldene Kreuz at Gratz, Hanover, Mayence, Nuremberg, 
Darmstadt, Leipsic, Stettin, and Treves. 

M. Duprez witnessed the first appearance at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, on the 6th inst., of M. Engel, as Georges Brown, in La 
Dame Blanche. He himself made his début in the same opera 
exactly forty-nine years previously to a day. 

The Carnarvon Eisteddfod, it appears, proved a financial success, 

and the net receipts, after payment of all demands will, it is under- 
stood, be over £1,000. One half of the total surplus will be handed 
over to the Council of the University College of Wales. 
_ Mr F. 8S. Gilmore has completed an arrangement with Sheridan 
Shook to give thirty monster concerts at the Hippodrome, New 
York. The net proceeds are to be devoted to paying the expenses 
of Mr Gilmore’s band during their projected European Tour. 

At the last Concours at the Imperial Conservatory in Vienna, the 
first prize for composition was awarded to the youth, Alfred Strossi, 
son of the once celebrated prima donna, Goldberg-Strossi, and 
nephew of the esteemed maestro, J. P. Goldberg, of London. 

An Italian contemporary informs its readers that the author of 
T nostri Bimbi (Our Boys) is at present engaged on a pendant, entitled 
Le nostre Zitelle (Our Girls), for which he is to receive one thousand 
six hundred pounds, This will probably be news for Mr H. J. 
Byron. . 

The German pianoforte trade, especially at Berlin, has suffered a 
heavy blow from the recent imposition of a duty of 100 roubles on 
every piano imported into Russia. The trade was previously very 
large, as in all the Czar’s dominions there are only three pianoforte 
manufactories of any note. 

It is said that Mdlle Sanz, and some other members of the 
Théatre-Italien, Paris, will appear at the Teatro de Oriente, Madrid, 
while, in return, the Spanish manager will oblige his Parisian 
colleague with the loan of Sefior Gayarre and one or two other 
artists belonging to the Madrid company. 

The Royal National Gallery, Berlin, has been enriched by a 
portrait of ‘‘Jenny Lind” (Mad. Goldschmidt), painted at her 
own request by Magnus. The sum received by the artist for his 
work was eighty gold Friedrichs ; that paid by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to the person who had inherited the picture, 12,000 thalers. 

_ An entirely new programme, containing many attractive features, 
inaugurated the thirteenth year of the ‘Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels” at St James’s Hall. Six thousand consecutive perform- 
ances have been given, without including extra entertainments at 
the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, Drury Lane, and other theatres. 

Mad. Ethelka Gerster is resting at Kissingen from the fatigues of 
the season. After paying a visit to her mother at Kaschau, she will 
proceed to Baden, where she will sing on the 2nd October, before 
the Emperor of Germany. On the 7th of the same month she will 
sing at the Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine in Cologne, whence 
she will go to St Petersburgh. 

‘*A short sighted friend of ours,” says the Boston (U.S.) Courier, 
‘entered a dry-goods store in Washington Street the other day, 
wud humorously slapped upon the back what he supposed was a 
lay figure, saying: ‘ Well, old woman, how are you?’ The old 
woman not only turned round, but volunteered a great deal of infor- 
mation, which her husband amplified at a later hour in the day.” 





Graziella, a two-act lyric drama, words by M. Jules Barbier, 
music by M. A. Choudens ; L’ ier du régiment, a one-act comic 
opera, words by MM. H. de Saint-Georges and Leuven, music by 
M. Hector Salomon; and La Clef d’or, a three-act lyric comedy, 
words by MM. Octave Feuillet and L. Gallet, music by M. Eugéne 
Gautier, have been successfully produced this season at the Théatre- 
Lyrique, the first two on the 13th and the third on the 14th inst. 

Mr. W. Pyatt, the popular entrepreneur, has received a letter 
from Sir Julius Benedict offering his services on the occasion of Mr 
Pyatt’s benefit concert to be given at Nottingham next month. Mr 
Sims Reeves, Mr Santley, and other artists—says the Nottingham 
Daily Express—have also kindly offered their gratuitous services. 
In fact, had such not been the case, the same journal remarks, it 
would have been impossible to have brought Mdme Adelina Patti to 
Nottingham. 

The loss sustained by the resignation of Mr H. Weist Hill and the 
entire orchestra of the Alexandra Palace, is one which musical art 
can ill afford. The excellence of the orchestral performances won in 
a short period universal admiration, notwithstanding many adverse 
circumstances ; and we doubt if greater perfection will ever again be 
obtained whoever the executants may be. On the occasion of the 
last appearance of the admirable orchestra on Saturday week a 
number of season-ticket holders assembled with the expressed inten- 
tion of signifying their appreciation of the services rendered, and on 
the same day the members of the orchestra presented their conduc- 
tor, Mr Hill, with a massive silver goblet on which was inscribed, 
‘“‘Presented to Henry Weist Hill, Esq., by the members of the 
Alexandra Palace Orchestral Band, in recognition of his ability as 
their conductor, and as a mark of their esteem and regard. Ist 
September, 1877.” Mr Hill has once before received a similar 
recognition of his services from the same donors.—Choir. 





Avoertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
menual of vocal instruction.”—Dady News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 











New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGH. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. F 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the volce, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they aré strongly reconimended st pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, arte &c, Sold in 
boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“ CLEARANCE SALE.” 


Ke-bulding of Show Aooms, 
Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


| ayes CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that 
! they have commenced Re-building the whole of the 
above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 
American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 


for Cash. 





ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 


Guineas. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 
ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 
PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 
COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 50 Guineas, 
GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 
PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE. 


HARMONIUMS From £1 5s. per Quarter. 
PIANINOS .. "7 ts  - oa 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. vd » 4214. , 
OBLIQUES .. “ ne » £5 0s, - 
GRANDS... i ae s 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 








CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND ST. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Benvieyv. 


In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 


*Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpon. 


In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 


“Paradise and the Peri. Joun Francis 
BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 
*Fair Rosamond. Josepu L. RoEcke.. 


In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 


The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Canrata, 
By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s,; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. Tuomas ANDERTON. 


In Paper Covers, 5s, Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


*The Ancient Mariner. 
BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 








JOHN FRANCIS 


Complete, 21s. 


*The Legend of St. Cecilia. Sir Juius 
BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 





ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price ls. net. 


I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net. 
Str GreorGe ELvey. 








LONDON: 


“HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LirrLe MarLBorovGH 
Street, Recent Srreer, W. 
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BACHS PASSION MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY & CO’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


Che Wassion 


(ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW). 











THE PROSE TAKEN LITERALLY FROM THE GOSPEL, AND THE VERSE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY 


JOHN OXENFORD. 


J. PITTMAN. 


PRICE 1s. 6d. CLOTH, GILT EDGES, 33s. 





ALSO, PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, THE MUSIC (IN FULL SCORE) OF 


THE CORALES, 


ACCOMPANIED BY THE WHOLE OF THE TEXT, FORMING A COMPLETE HANDY BOOK FOR THE USE 
OF THE CONGREGATION. 


PRICE 6d. IN PAPER. 1s. CLOTH GILT. 


London: BOOSEY & re 298, Regent Street, W. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RaiT, AND FENTON, at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the Countw of Middlesex, 
Published by WILLIAM Duxcan Davison, at the Offiee, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, Sept. 22, 1877, 
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